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TWO MAIDS AND A MAN * 


By Gilbert Cranmer 


OROTHY SEWALL 

was her name, and I 

fell in love with it be- 
fore I did with its owner, for 
my mother, dead this many 
a year, was also called Doro- 
thy, and for that reason, if 
for no other, I have always 
had a fondness for its old- 
fashioned sound —an echo, 
some might call it, of a by- 
gone time. 

Members of her family, 
she once told me, had early 
fallen into the habit of call- 
ing her Dolly, and there 
doubtless had been a time 
when that affectionate dim- 
inutive suited her well; but 
when I first came to know 
her she had grown into a 
demure and pretty maid of 
twenty-three or -four—I was 
never good at guessing a 
woman’s age—whom the 
name of Dorothy fitted as 
neatly as did the gloves she 
drew on her small hands of 
a Sunday morning. 

The murk and mists of 
twenty not unidle years lie 
between that time and the 
present, but how I well re- 
member, when it might be 
well for me to forget it, the 


*A unique interest is added to this 
story by the fact that the illustrations 
which accompany it are reproduced from 
yhotographs taken from life by E. 8S. 

ennett. Her tender charge. 
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‘*An interesting book,"’ | ventured. 


first time I ever met her! The season 
was midsummer, and I had gone for 
a six weeks’ rest to a small town in 
the Berkshire Hills, where the manners 
and customs of the New England of 
half a century ago lingered delightfully, 
like the odor of rose-leaves in a spin- 
ster’s letter-box. 

Dorothy’s widowed aunt, whose card 
in a city newspaper had attracted my at- 
tention, and been the means of luring 
me to the Berkshires, lived in a gabled 
house on the main street of the village. 
It was wind-worn and rain-stained, a 
silent, yet speaking, reminder of the 
days when John and Samuel Adams 
were noisy coffee-house orators, frowned 
upon by the better element, and a royal 
governor still ruled in slow-going Bos- 
ton town ; while hidden away in the rear 
was one of those fine old flower-gar- 
dens found only in New England, which 
lent to the house its needed hint of 
beauty. In this roomy, rambling gar- 


den I first met Dorothy Sewall on the 
afternoon of my arrival. 

She made a picture, I remem er say- 
ing to myself at the time, such as Gains- 
borough, or courtly Sir Joshua would 
have loved to paint. She was dressed 
all in white, even to the hat on her head, 
and the trim slippers on her feet. One 
hand was thrust half-way behind her, 
and in the other was a pot with which 
she was watering the plants—her ten- 
der charge. 

I saw at once that she was pretty in 
& winning, winsome way. Hers were 
regular features, a sensitive mouth, a 
well molded chin with just the hint of 
a dimple therein, and sloe black eyes, 
which I found later could twinkle on 
occasion in the maddest, merriest man- 
ner. It was some moments before she 
discovered my presence. When she did, 
she laid aside her work, and coming up 
to me held out her hand with a smile— 
her smile was surely the sweetest I have 
ever seen on a maiden’s face—saying, “I 
presume you are the new boarder. I 
am Dorothy Sewall, Mrs. Laird’s niece.” 

I told her my name and the pleasure 
it gave me to know her, and then she 
introduced me to the beauties of the 
garden, finding so much to show me—or 
was it because I took care to idle long 
over each flower and plant?—that we 
were still lingering there when the bell 
rang for tea. Mrs: Laird was absent 
from home, a meeting of the village 
temperance society having called her 
away, and Miss Dorothy took her place 
at the head of the table and poured the 
tea with an ease and grace that became 
her well. Afterward I sat on the ve- 
randa, and for an hour or more sub- 
mitted patiently to the chatter and the 
pointless questions of the addle-pated 
head of the household, whose dulness 
was alone made tolerable by his good 
nature, waiting for her to reappear ; but 
she did not come, and in the end, with 
a sigh of relief at being rid of him, I 
bade Jonathan Laird good-night, and 
sought my room. 

There, having made myself com- 
fortable, I lit my pipe, drew my chair 
to the lamp and opened one of the 
books I had brought with me. But 
there was something hopelessly amiss 
with my trusty briar-wood; no matter 





| came upon her stealing flowers. 
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how tenderly I coaxed it, it 
would not draw well. More 
provoking still, to the utter 
confusion of my thoughts, 
the pretty face of Miss Doro- 
thy kept coming between my 
eyes and the well - written 
pages of my book, and at 
last, in disgust, I blew out 
the light and went to bed. 

She was not at the table 
when I went down to break- 
fast next morning, and, per- 
haps, it was the hope of find- 
ing her later in the sitting- 
room that caused me to 
hurry through the letters I 
had to write, and hasten to 
that apartment as soon as 
they were done. This time 
I was more fortunate, for I 
found her reading by the 
window side. 

“An interesting book,” I 
ventured, somewhat awk- 
wardly, to inform her of my 
presence. 

“Oh, itis you, Mr. Trench- 
er,’ said she, looking up with 
asmile. ‘Yes, I like it very 
much, but I was getting just 
a trifle tired of it for the 
present, and ”—this with the 
tact which some women have 
of instantly putting a man 
at his ease—“if you would 
like, we will go and sit for 
awhile on the veranda.” 

The hot August sun had 
not yet crept up to the cor- 
ner in which we found chairs, and for 
several hours we sat and talked about 
matters of pith and moment to a man 
of twenty-five and a maid of twenty- 
three, but which, for reasons of my 
own, shall find no place in this rec- 
ord. Enough, that when we parted I 
voted Miss Dorothy more interesting 
and charming than I had found her the 
previous day. And that afternoon when, 
quite by accident, I came upon her steal- 
ing flowers from a neighbor’s wood and 
dropping them into the hat of a friend 
from the village, and declared with a 
sober face that I should have her arrest- 
ed for poaching, the mock defiance with 
which she met and answered my threat, 
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| found her standing lost in thought. 


showed me that there was another side, 
and a merry one, to the nature of Miss 
Dorothy Sewall. 

Life in the Laird household ran in a 
narrow channel. Before a week ended 
I had become a part of it, quite content 
on Miss Dorothy’s account that such 
should be the case, for her slender 
duties did not prevent her from talking 
with me in the morning and walking 
with me in the afternoon, or from sit- 
ting with me on the veranda in. the 
hours when the splendor of the new- 
risen harvest moon filled the night with 
soft and mellow light. 

I detest the man who wears his heart 
on his sleeve for fools to pluck at, but 
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there need be no shame in the confes- 
sion that I soon found that there was a 
very tender place in my own for this 
fair young girl, who had not yet known 
sorrow and so could look the world 
hopefully and fearlessly in the face. 
Often my other self whispered that hers 
was a character that would form a per- 
fect balance to my own, and a dozen 
times, for opportunities to do so were 
not lacking, I was on the point of speak- 
ing the word that would have made or 
marred my happiness. Caution alone 
held me back. My own position was 
still a struggling and doubtful one, 
and the stiff-necked pride of the Trench- 
ers would not permit me to burden 
another with my own uncertain fort- 
unes. 

And so the summer sped away, and 
the time came for my return to the city. 
Dorothy went with me to the station, 
and bade me good-by with, I was foolish 
enough to believe, a rather wistful face. 
She had, I had learned, her own liveli- 
hood to make, and a few weeks later 
was to take a place as teacher in a pri- 


| found her waiting by the railing. 
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vate school near New York, when we 
should meet again. It was with that 
understanding that we parted. With 
the first turn of the wheels a great re- 
gret came over me, and I knew for the 
first time how deeply and truly I loved 
her. In the letter which I wrote upon 
reaching the city, and to which she made 
answer with a promptness that delight- 
ed me, I was tempted to ask her to be- 
come my wife. However, I stifled the 
impulse, and instead set to work with 
an earnest resolve—I smile now at its 
intensity—to speedily win the means 
and the position which would enable 
me to make my feelings known. 
Letters passed regularly between us, 
unstudied gossipy affairs, with just the 
faintest suggestion of something more 
than friendship beneath them, which 
served to give a keener edge to the res- 
olution I had taken; and then, one 
morning in October, a note came from 
her telling me that she had reached 
town. She was stopping, she added, 


with a former schoolmate, an artist— 
woman painters were less plentiful in 
those days than they have since become 


—and would be glad to see me the next 
afternoon. I called at the place and hour 
appointed, and found myself an expected 
and seemingly welcome guest at one of 
those informal studio receptions of which 
Bohemia was then, and I presume is yet, 
sofond. Dorothy, who was sitting ata 
tiny tea-table with her back to the door 
when I entered, received me in the most 
cordial manner, nor was the delight 
which her greeting gave me lessened by 
the rosy blush which I had seen steal over 
her face when my name was announced. 
Her friend appeared to understand that 
we wanted to be alone, and a quarter 
of an hour later found us ensconced in a 
quiet corner of the studio. 

“You are the one I wanted most of 
all to see,” she said. 

“That doubles the pleasure of com- 
ing,” I replied, for once in my life not at 
aloss how to turn a compliment neatly. 
She blushed again, more rosily than be- 
fore, and presently, in answer to my 
questions, fell to talking of her plans for 
the future. She was to remain in town 
a week before taking up her duties at 
the school, and it was arranged, before 
we parted, that I should show her as 














much of the city as was possible during 
her brief stay. 

The seven days that followed were 
among the happiest of my life. Doro- 
thy and I took long walks and rides 
each afternoon, and each evening went 
together to the play. Were I to look for 
them I think I could still find some of 
those old play-bills among my belong- 
ings. My companion, who by this time 
had fallen into the pleasant habit of 
calling me Jack, was mirthful, joyous, 
hopeful of the future. All that she saw 
interested her, and before the first day 
was ended she had—not a difficult task 
—imparted to me something of her own 
enthusiasm and delight in life. No less 
than a score of times I was on the point 
of speaking the tender message that 
was always on my lips, but again pride 
and prudence bade me wait. 

A fortnight after she had taken up 
her duties at the school, a private affair 
given over to the education of fashion- 
able young girls, I called upon her. The 
servant ushered me into the drawing- 
room unannounced, and I found her 
standing, lost in thought, before a huge 
antique clock. She looked up quickly, 
and her face told me plainer than her 
words that she was glad to see me. I 
found her feeling lonely and touched 
with homesickness. Her mood was one 
that called for sympathy, and, prompted 
by it, I took a sudden resolution. 

“Dorothy,” I asked, with a slight 
tremor in my voice, “ what would you 
think of a man who would not ask a 
woman to become his wife because he 
was poor, and could not think of forcing 
another to share his poverty ?” 

“T should think little of him,” was 
her reply, “ provided he had a pair of 
arms strong enough to earn bread for 
two, and I should think less of the 
woman, who, if she loved him, would 
refuse him on that account.” 

Here, if ever, was my opportunity. 
“ Dorothy,” I began—then the sickening 
consciousness of my worse than penni- 
less condition, and of the pitiful failures 
which had thus far been my lot, mas- 
tered me, and the sentence ended in 
unmeaning commonplaces. I resolved, 
however, not to see her again until I 

could be frank and play the man. 
For six months I kept my resolution. 
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She was plucking daisies at the moment. 


Then one morning I received an unex- 
pected caller in the person of Miss Amy 
Bush, Dorothy’s artist friend. Miss 
Bush was one of those impossible peo- 
ple who always speak the truth. The 
habit of so doing made her more éne- 
mies than friends, but I harbor no ill- 
will against her on that account. 

“ John Trencher,” she began, bluntly, 
‘you are a hopeless fool.” 

At a loss for words to answer this ac- 
cusation, I contented myself with a si- 
lent nod of the head. 

* Are you in love with Dorothy Sew- 
all?” she asked, and a second time a 
nod of the head was the best reply I 
could summon up. 

“Then it is about time that you told 
her so,” Miss Amy went on. “Here 
she is ready to throw herself away on a 
fellow named Gordon, who is not half 
good enough for her, and are you going 
to sit like a moping idiot and let her do 
it? She is in town for a couple of days, 





















































Standing in evening dress before a mirror. 


and you can see her whenever you have 
a mind to. Now show that you are a 
man.” 

I needed no further urging, but at 
once sent off a note to the address 
which Miss Bush gave me, and a few 
hours later followed it up in person. 
Dorothy's apartment was on the second 
floor, and I found her waiting for me by 
the railing, as I quickly climbed the 
stairs. No time was lost, now that I 
had resolved to speak, in making my 
errand known. In the fewest words I 
could find I told her how much I loved 
her, and asked her to be my wife. She 
heard me out in silence, and then said: 
“Tam very sorry, Jack. I had hoped 
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that it was something els 
you had to tell me. I prom- 
ised this morning to marry 
Mr. Gordon.” 

There was a hint of tears 
in her voice, and I remember 
that her hand was very cold 
and her face deadly white 
when, a little later, she bade 
me good-by. Had I played 
the part of the laggard lover 
who comes too late to the 
feast ? 

T shall never know, for six 
weeks afterward they were 
married. Before that I had 
looked Gordon up and 
learned that he was not a 
bad sort ‘of fellow; but I 
did not go to the wedding. 
One can never be chief 
mourner at one’s own fu- 
neral. 

A bald and uneventful 
romance, and a very sorry 
hero? Quite so. But the 
romance had and still has its 
meaning for me. I have 
never loved another woman 
as I did Dorothy Sewall. 

However, there was one 
brief hour when I thought I 
did, and now that I am in the 
mood for confessing, the 
story of that hour, and of 
the events which preceded 
and followed it, shall be told. 
There never lived two wom- 
en more unlike than Doro- 
thy Sewall and Celia Powall. 
Perhaps, it was the contrast between 
them that first attracted me to the lat- 
ter. Dorothy might have passed un- 
noticed in a crowd ; Celia Powall would 
have attracted attention in any assem- 
blage, however notable. 

My first glimpse of her told me that 
she was no ordinary woman. It was in 
the edge of a small wood just outside 
Bedford Springs. If you have ever 
visited that quaint old watering-place 
you may remember the spot—overrun 
with weeds and vines and in early sum- 
mer strewn thick with daisies. She was 
bending to pluck some of these flowers 
at the moment, but her posture did not 
conceal, in fact it emphasized, the grace 













































of her figure, the fine poise of her 
shapely head, and the look of pride 
stamped upon her clear cut features. I 
asked my companion, Clarence Mog- 
ridge, if he knew who she was. Mog- 
ridge had been my chum in college and 
was now a lawyer with a growing prac- 
tice in the city. Fortune, after long 
wooing, had begun to smile upon me 
also, and we had come the day before 
to spend our vacation together at Bed- 
ford Springs. 

“A beauty, isn’t she?” was Mog- 
ridge’s reply, as he looked at her admir- 
ingly. “ Yes, I know her. Her uncle, an 
Englishman, is the New York member of 
a Birmingham firm, and they are here 
for the summer. Her name 
is Celia Powall and I met her 
a number of times last win- 
ter at balls and receptions in 
‘ New York. Her father was 
an Englishman, but her 
mother, I have heard, was a 
Spaniard. That accounts for 
her hair and eyes. Both her 
parents are dead, and she has 
lived with her uncle for 
years. She was educated, 
she once told me, partly in 
England and partly in 
France. At any rate, she is 
a handsome woman, and, I 
will wager, as spirited as she 
is beautiful. I will introduce 
you to her this evening.” 

We met that night. It 
was just before the half- 
weekly hop, and, when Mog- 
ridge and I entered, she was 
standing in evening dress be- 
fore a mirror in the drawing- 
room of the hotel, evidently 
assuring herself that her toi- 
let was correct. A glance 
showed me that she had hair 
of raven blackness and the 
full liquid eyes one finds only 
in women who have southern 
blood in their veins. When, 
with introductions over, we 
fell into conversation, I found 
her a woman of charm, with 
an unfailing flow of small 
talk and a laugh as musical 
as it was merry. She had 
travelled a great deal, had 
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read widely, and had original opinions 
on all sorts of subjects. All in all an 
unusual woman, one whom some men 
would sin and die for, and I confess 
that she found me an easy victim. 

Ten years before I might have shown 
more caution, but there is an old say- 
ing that every man makes a fool of him- 
self at least once in his life, and now 
my turn had come. This half-English, 
half-Spanish beauty would have fired 
the blood of a colder man than I am, 
and before the evening was over I had 
resolved to woo and win her if I could. 

The next afternoon Miss Powall, 
though for an hour or more I anxiously 
waited her coming, did not appear in the 


A briar had caught in the fold of her dress. 
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‘‘A twentieth century Girl.’’ 


grounds of the hotel, and finally I set 
out for a walk, hoping to meet her on 
the way. At the end of a long search I 
found her again at the edge of the 
wood. A briar had caught in the fold 
of her dress, and her maid was kneel- 
ing to unfasten it. She welcomed me 
with a bow and a smile, and the maid, 
having conquered the troublesome 
briar, discreetly fell in behind us as I 
took a place by her side. In the leis- 
urely stroll back to the hotel I found 
her more beautiful and winning than 
she had appeared in the light and glit- 
ter of the ball-room the night before. 
She led the conversation by seeming to 
follow it, and manifested the polite in- 
terest in my affairs which to a sensitive 
person is always more pleasing than the 
subtlest flattery. Hers was the most 
dangerous gift that woman can possess, 
the gift of fascinating without effort. 

I look back now upon the days that 
followed as a delirious midsummer 
dream. No afternoon or evening found 


me absent from her side. I was her 
willing, submissive slave, and on her 
part there were not wanting a thousand 
tokens that she regarded me with some- 
thing more than kindness. Her uncle, 
a bluff, hearty Englishman of sixty, 
seemed also to look upon my suit with 
favor. He asked me tospend the month 
of October at a shooting lodge which 
he owned in Canada, and I accepted the 
invitation. There was a small but jolly 
party gathered at the lodge, and I re- 
member what a trim and dashing figure 
Miss Powall used to make, as in hunt- 
ing costume and with gun in hand, she 
joined in the sport of the hour and beat 
up the marshes in pursuit of quail. “A 
regular twentieth century girl,” her un- 
cle was wont to laughingly call her at 
such times, and she always received, 
with resistless good-humor, the mock 
reproof which her relative’s words im- 
plied. 

It was during those crimson autumn 
days that, having first secured the un- 
cle’s consent, I spoke my mind and 
asked Celia Powall to become my wife. 
I flatter myself now that I did the thing 
in a manly and decent way. My life 
has not been more blameless than that 
of ordinary men, but I concealed noth- 
ing and excused nothing. I told her 
the truth, a thing to which few men are 
always equal; but I also said that I 
loved her dearly, that it was within my 
power to assure her such place and com- 
forts in life as she had been accustomed 
to, and that, if she would marry me, I 
would do my best to make her happy. 
More than that it would be folly for me 
to promise. The chill October nights 
made a fire welcome, and I noticed while 
I was speaking, that the flames on the 
wide hearth lent her face their brilliant 
color, and gave it a new and wondrous 
charm. There was silence for a moment 
after I had finished speaking. Her 
hands were clasped lightly about her 
knee, and she seemed lost in pensive 
thought. 

‘‘Mr. Trencher,” she said at last, in 
that clear, musical voice of hers, “you 
have been nobly frank, and I am not 
foolish or vain enough to say that what 
you have just told me is a surprise to 
me. Your actions have told me what 
was coming—lI knew, in fact, that you 
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had already spoken to my uncle, and I 
have thought about and expected it. 
You are a man whom any woman might 
be glad and proud tomarry. But I can- 
not say yes or no at present. Three 
months from now I will give you an 
answer. Until that time, I must ask 
you not to mention this subject again. 
Promise me that, and here, for I know I 
can trust you, is my hand in proof and 
token of good fellowship.” 

Strange and unusual as it seemed, and 
reluctant as I was to do so, I could but 
give the promise she sought. Next 
morning I left the lodge for New York. 

One evening during the following 
winter I climbed the steps and rang the 
bell of a house on the upper 
West Side. Celia Powall, 
whom I had met only once 
or twice since my return to 
the city, whence she and her 
uncle had shortly followed 
me, had sent for me that af- 
ternoon, saying that she was 
ready to give me an answer. 

I recall, so vividly at such 
times do trifles impress 
themselves upon one’s mem- 


ory, that while I waited for 
the servant to answer my 
ring, I heard a vagrom 


organ - grinder 
creaking music on the far- 
ther side of the street ; and 
was amused by the antics of 
a fakir who had strayed from 
his usual haunts down town, 
and was noisily hawking his 
wares on the nearest corner. 

I found her alone. She 
greeted me warmly; but 
dark lines under her eyes, 
and a wan, pinched look I 
had never before seen in her 
face, gave warning that what 
she had to tell me would 
bring scant comfort in its 
train. Her manner was that 
of one who having an un- 
pleasant task to perform 
faces it bravely, and is re- 
solved to have done with it 
as soon as possible. 

“Mr. Trencher,” she be- 
gan, shifting the meanwhile 
uneasily in her chair and 


doling out 
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gazing straight into the fire, “ you will 
think me a strange, perhaps, a heartless 
woman, yet when you have heard what 
I have to say you will feel less of anger 
than of pity forme. You were frank 
with me three months ago ; I shall not 
be less so with you to-night. I cannot 
marry you, or any other man. I might 
have saved my pride by putting you off 
with a different answer than the one I 
have to give, but I could not bear to 
have you think me fickle or a coquette. 
Eight years ago,” she went on, hurried- 
ly, noting my look of dismayed surprise, 
‘‘when I was at school in Paris, I met 
and was secretly married to a man whom 
I thought a hero. A week afterward 


She arose and turned back the hands of the clock. 











A familiar figure kneeling before a wayside shrine. 


officers came to take him to prison, and 
I knew for the first time that he was a 
convicted thief—a fugitive from justice. 
When you asked me to become your 
wife, I had reason to believe him dead. 
I will not conceal the fact that I did not 
care for you as a woman should care for 
her husband, but I respected you. I 
was sure you loved me, and I believed 
you could make me happy. And, oh, 
how I have hungered for happiness and 
the support of a strong man’s love. But 
before saying yes to you, I wanted to 
make sure that I was free to become 
your wife. I find that I had been mis- 
informed. My husband is not dead; 
he is alive; he is here in New York, and 
I saw and talked with him this very 
morning. I loved him eight years ago; 
God help me, I love him still, and you 
and I had best never meet again after 
to-night. Not even my uncle knows 
what I have just told you, but I trust 
you, and I know you will not abuse my 
faith or betray my secret.” 
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Then her self-control gave way, and 
she broke into passionate weeping. I 
comforted her as best I could in my 
awkward fashion, and when she had be- 
come calm again I arose, saying that the 
hour was late, and made ready to go. In 
answer, she silently motioned me back 
to my chair and, crossing the room, 
turned back the hands of the clock in 
the corner. Then for a long time there 
was quiet talk of the kind that but once 
in a lifetime passes between man and 
woman. 

I have seen her once since that time. 
I was spending the winter months in 
the island of Martinique, in the West 
Indies. Walking one morning in the 
outskirts of the little village of Isle de 
France I espied what seemed like a 
strangely familiar figure, clad in the 
robes of a Sister of Charity, kneeling 
before one of the tiny wayside shrines 
which greet the wayfarer in every cor- 
ner of that beautiful island. Coming 
nearer, I recognized the features of 
Celia Powall. Her lips were moving in 
prayer, and on her face was a look riot 
of this world. But John Trencher had 
no place in her heart or thought and, 
unobserved, I turned and stole silently 
away. Ihad long known that I never 
truly loved her. 

All this was a dozen years ago, and 
now gray hairs, a full habit and a grow- 
ing bank-account tell me that I am no 
longer young. Having fallen into a set- 
tled way of living, I dislike new faces 
and detest changes of any kind. Soci- 
ety, too, has become a bore tome. Here 
is a dinner for to-morrow evening. 
Peary is a good fellow and his wife a 
kindly soul, but I shall decline their in- 
vitation. I could not stand the inane 
chatter which will be a part of the af- 
fair. My thoughts are better company 
than I would find there. And now for 
a comfortable smoke, and a quiet even- 
ing with Thackeray. There was a fel- 
low worth knowing! And, after all, a 
pipe that draws well, and a book with 
bottom to it are a man’s trustiest 
friends. 


I had just finished my second pipe 
when Ned Mogridge, Clarence’s young- 
est brother, dropped in, as he does now 
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and then for a chat. Ned is twenty- 
three, still hopeful and as fond of a 
pretty face as an Irishman of a fight. 
‘“You should have been at the Pome- 
roys last night,” he said. “There wasa 
widow there who is a regular stunner. 
She don’t look to be a day over thirty, 
but I guess she must be forty ; for when 
I happened to mention your name, she 
said she had known you twenty years 
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ago, wanted to know if you had ever 
married and, when I told her you were 
an old bachelor, asked a lot of questions 
about you. She is to dine with Mrs. 
Peary to-morrow night, and you should 
meet her there. Her name is Mrs. 
Dorothy Gordon, and I am sure she 
would be glad to see you.” 

On second thought I have decided to 
accept the Peary’s invitation. 


IN CAIRO 


By Francis E. Clark, D.D. 


Now Travelling Around the World in the Interests of The Christian Endeavor Movement. 


HILE the sights and smells of 

\ \ old Cairo are still fresh in my 

memory, and its babel of voices 
is still ringing in my ears, let me at- 
tempt to take my readers through this 
most interesting of all cities on the 
face of the earth. 

I write thus in the superlative not 
without deliberation, though with some 
hesitation, for I know that many may 
arise to qualify the assertion and to pre- 
sent the claims of Constantinople or 
Jerusalem, or Tokio or Pekin, as de- 
serving of the title “most interest- 
ing.” 

Still, I will hold my own against all 
comers, and claim that Cairo, apart from 
matters of Christian faith and symbol, 
is the most interesting city in the 
world. 

It is not only that here 
are the Pyramids and the 
Sphinx ; not only that here 
the mummies of Seti and 
Rameses, Moses’s playfel- 
lows, look up at you out 
their eyeless sockets as 
they lie in state in the 
Balak Museum ; not only 
that here you may look 
upon the very obelisk 
which Joseph saw when he 
returned with his bride 
from Heliopolis. All these 
wonders are here and 
many, many more, but 
Cairo is interesting — be- 
cause it is Cairo, unique, 


strange, unapproachable. Every winter 
it does more than its share in the de- 
population of Europe and America, and 
exerts a magic charm and a charming 
magic upon all who have been there 
onee, wooing them back with irresisti- 
ble fascination. 

Even when wrenched from its proper 
setting and transported five thousand 
miles across sea and shore, and set up 
in intensely modern, intensely Occi- 
dental Chicago, “a street in Cairo” 
proved most “ fetching,” and was by far 
the most attractive of all the somewhat 
tawdry shows of the Midway Plaisance. 

Let us make our way from “ Shep- 
heard’s” or “The New” this bright 
morning. It is always bright in Cairo, 
and one does not need to pick and 





and his Driver. 


“George Washington ' 
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choose his weather and watch the pre- 
dictions of Old Probabilities as if going 
to a New England picnic. 

The sharp-eyed donkey boys spy us 
before we are half way down the hotel 
steps, and undoubtedly “ size us up ” as 
accurately as a Cripple Creek sharper 
reads the character of the “ tenderfoot ” 
who has just come to the gold dig- 
gings. 

He at once makes a shrewd guess at 
our nationality and names his donkey 
in the twinkling of an eye to meet the 
necessity. For instance, seeing that we 
come from the land of Uncle Sam, and 
differentiating by some occult process 
the American from the Englishman, he 
will scream out, “Hi, Mister, want a 
donkey ; me got beautiful donkey—his 
name George Washington; take you 
everywhere—show for all the sight very 
cheap, only five piastres.” Another boy 
will rush breathlessly across the street 
and inform you that his donkey is at 
your disposal, and that he rejoices in 
the name of “Yankee Doodle.” What 


patriotic American heart would not be 
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touched? Another will recommend his 
beast as having “lovely black eyes,” 
while a fourth will confidently assert 
that his animal is “Mary Anderson,” 
venturing on your supposed love of the 
drama. 

If, by any chance, he should mistake 
you for an Englishman, he will put 
“ Queen Victoria ” or “‘ William E. Glad- 
stone ” at your disposal just as readily 
as “George Washington” or ‘“ Yankee 
Doodle.” But we will turn our backs 
upon their persistent efforts and even 
on the great men and women who have 
been metamorphosed into asses, and 
plunge boldly and on foot into the nar- 
rowest and most ill-smelling thorough- 
fares, for there only do we see Cairo as 
it is. 

There are few luxuries like getting 
lost the first time in a strange Oriental 
city, with new impressions for eye and 
ear and nostril at every turn. 

A German writer has so happily ex- 
pressed this sensation that I am tempt- 
ed to quote from his pages: “ Having 
carefully learned the expression ‘ana 


Ship of the Desert. 
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awiz humar’ (I want 
a donkey), and ‘bi- 
kam kirsh deh?’ (how 
many piastres) I 
yielded to the temp- 
tation of plunging 
recklessly into the 
thick of Arabian life, 
its conversation and 
its equestrianism. I 
therefore pronounced 
the mystic words 
with the satisfaction 
of a child which ut- 
ters articulate ex- 
pressions for the first 
time; and when I 
was instantly so per- 
fectly understood by 
a score of donkey 
boys that they all 
offered me their don- 
keys at once (though 
perhaps they would 
have done so if I had 
not spoken at all), I 
felt like a magician 
who has succeeded in 
discovering an effect- 
ual formula for con- 
juration. My don- 
key now set off at a 
gallop and plunged 
into the midst of a 
labyrinth of lanes full 
of riders and walk- 
ers, but where I was going to, or how 
far, or why, I was unable to tell. That, 
however, was precisely the joke of the 
thing.” 

But even a donkey and a donkey-boy 
would hamper us somewhat, for both 
are likely to develop perverse qualities ; 
so we will go on foot. 

The mingling of the old and new 
forms. one of Cairo’s chief charms. 
From the Pyramids forty centuries look 
down upon the newest thing in elec- 
tricity and steam. The Pharaohs and 
the Edisons shake hands together. 

Look! there is a trolley-car coming 
along this narrow street; and there, 
too, is an aged, ragged camel, loaded 
with birch-wood, gazing in wild-eyed 
wonder at the electric monster. His 
under lip shakes and trembles, and he 
seems to be whispering to his driver 


Bedouin Women Carrying their Children. 


his disapprobation of “these new-fan- 
gled notions.” 

And here a modern mansion of carved 
stone jostles an Arabian hut, whose 
over-hanging porch shields from curi- 
ous eyes the jealously guarded harem. 
Here comes briskly along an English- 
man in a top hat, swinging a stick with 
a lordly air of possession in every step, 
while he is crowded on the narrow side- 
walk by the equally lordly shékh of the 
desert in his long, flowing, black robe 
and white turban. 

Here is the belle from “Shepheard’s ” 
who has evidently come to Egypt to 
display her diamonds and tailor-made 
gowns rather than to study archzolo- 
gy; and gazing into the same shop- 
window is an Egyptian woman, dressed 
as perhaps was Pharaoh’s daughter 
when she rescued the little Moses from 
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the Nile, her piercing black eyes gaz- 
ing out over the mysterious veil which 
falls from the bridge of her nose to her 
feet. 

Thus the Occident and the Orient, 
the old and the new, the most ancient 


civilization and the most modern, jostle | 


each other at every step. 

Another of the charms of Cairo lies 
in the apparently child-like simplicity 
of the life around you. I say “ap- 
parently,” for I have little doubt that 
these child-like and bland natives are 
as astute as any race, and could give 
points to a Connecticut Yankee. 

But the effect produced upon one’s 
mind is that he has got back to Eden 
soon after the fall. Everything is going 
on before your face and eyes—baking 
and brewing, and candlestick making. 
No one seems to have any secrets from 
his neighbor, or from the chance passer- 
by. Every one eats and drinks, and 
cooks, and washes, and sleeps, and 
writes his letters, and buys, and sells, 
and gets gain on the very sidewalk. ;“ 





A Sidewalk Barber. 
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Here is a barber plying his trade on 
the curb-stone. The man he is operat- 
ing on holds a little round glass in 
which he surveys -himself admiringly 
while his hirsute appendages are being 
removed. 

Two small boys near by are engaged 
in the ‘Cairo hunt,” hke two little 
monkeys in a menagerie, and, as we 
pass, one of them holds up something 
between his thumb and finger, with 
bright, complaisant smile, and, divining 
that we speak English, cries out joy- 
ously, “louses!” ‘“louses!” 

A little farther on is the public scribe 
squatted in the shade of a tall build- 
ing, with a customer by his side for 
whom he is writing a letter, dipping his 
pen meanwhile in a curious Arabian 
ink-horn. 

Then, in that doorway is a turner, 
plying his trade of making pipe-stems. 
The piece of wood on which he is work- 
ing is secured by two nails at the end ; 
while, with a bow much like a fiddle 
bow, he turns the wood as though he were 
playing a violin, with his right 
hand ; with his left he holds 
the chisel and cuts the re- 
quired pattern. Rude and 
primitive as are his tools, he 
turns out some very credita- 
ble work. 

Here we pass a _ school, 
where the Koran is being 
studied by a group of schol- 
ars who are violently sway- 
ing their bodies back and 
forth to increase the flexibil- 
ity of their minds, while each 
pupil seems to try to out- 
shout the others in his devo- 
tion to his studies. The door 
is wide open and two or three 
of the scholars, for the sake 
of better air, perhaps, have 
taken their books out upon 
the sidewalk, where they are 
jostled by every passer-by. 

Thus the people of Cairo 
live and move and have their 
being in the “ broad glare of 
publicity,” which is only sup- 
posed to beat upon the poli- 
ticians’ heads at home. 

But Cairo appeals to the 
ear quite as much as to the 
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eye. It isa city of strange sights and 
of strange sounds. 

It cannot be far from Babel, and the 
confusion of tongues is a matter of the 
present day. The donkey-boys and 
Arab drivers are the masters of a most 
profuse and picturesque vocabulary. 

In classic Arabic they damn every 
passer-by who happens to block their 
way; and not only the passer-by, but 
his mother, his grandmother, and his 
great-grandmother ; his eyes, his ears, 
his liver and lights, and all other parts 
of his anatomy. 

The street venders, too, in loud and 
strident tones, praise the character of 
their wares, using the most exagger- 
ated rhetoric and Oriental hyperbole 
to declare their value. 

Of course, a stranger does not under- 
stand their jargon, but Iam told that 
these are some of the common expres- 
sions: 

“Allah ye hanninheh ya lémdn,” 
cries the lemon-seller; which, being 
interpreted, means, “God will make 
them light, O lemons.” That is, he 
will make light, or empty, the baskets 
containing the lemons. 

‘Asal ya burtukaén ‘asal,” sings the 
orange dealer. “Honey, O oranges, 
honey,” i.e., “I have oranges as sweet 
as honey.” 

«¢Elward kan shok min ’arak en-nebi 
fettah,” cries the poetic dealer in roses. 
“The rose was a thorn; it blossomed 
from the sweat of the Prophet.” 

The sakka or water-carrier is still one 
of the most frequent and picturesque 
sights of Cairo, in spite of the intro- 
duction of “ city water,” and he is found 
everywhere with his distended goat-skin 
or brass jar on his back. If a benevo- 
lently inclined Moslem wishes to win a 
few more years in paradise, he employs 
one of these water-carriers to give free 
drink to any who ask of him. 

When thus commissioned, the sakka 
goes through the streets shouting: 
“Sebil Allah ya Atshan ya méyeh,” thus 
inviting all who will to drink freely. 
His employer usually stands near him, 
and the water-carrier frequently turns 
to him, saying: “God forgive thy 
sins, O dispenser of the drink offer- 
ing.” 
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But where shallwe end? The variety 


is kaleidoscopic, constant, unending. 
We have not been together to the Pyra- 
mids or the Sphinx, to Heliopolis or the 
citadel, to the tombs of the Khalifs or 
the great mosques, because the first 
street of Cairo into which we turn is so 
interesting that we cannot soon escape 
its fascinations. One’s mind in the 
midst of the present distractions, how- 
ever, constantly reverts to -the past. 
Where are the men who built the Pyra- 
mids and carved the Sphinx? Where 
is the race that hewed out the obelisks 
and erected the palaces of the Pha- 
raohs ? 

One cannot escape the impression 
that he is looking upon a degenerate 
‘ace, a worn-out people, an exhausted 
civilization. The descendants of the 
mighty men who reared Cheops have 
scarcely energy enough to brush the 
flies from their red and rheumy eyelids, 
which seem to fester under the modern 
swarms of this ancient plague. Is net 
the law of degeneration quite as marked 
as the law of evolution ? 

The fate of “the nation that forgot 
God” is staring us in the face in every 
dirty street of Cairo. 
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FRENCH OPERA 


IN NEW ORLEANS 


AN INTERESTING FEATURE OF AMERICAN LIFE 


By J. W. Dodge 


ROBABLY there is no 

city in the United 

States that so clings 

to its old associations 

and traditions as does 

New Orleans ; certain- 

ly none there are, so 

hallowed in the ro- 

mances of the ever- 

reviving past as the 

city that, after own- 

ing allegiance to the 

mighty monarchs of 

France and Spain, was at last taken 
under the shelter of our great Ameri- 
can Republic. Among the institutions 
and customs of earlier days, most of 
which have languished and died before 
the advance of the progressive Ameri- 
canism of to-day, the French Opera re- 
mains and flourishes, monumental in its 


testimony of the inherent love the popu- 
lation of the Creole City have for mu- 
sic in its highest and noblest garb, the 
opera. 

The opera has become a social neces- 
sity, and its advent is longingly looked 
forward to, as each new season brings 
its score or so of artistes from the gay 
Parisian capital for the edification and 
amusement of the southern metropolis. 
Opening night is as eagerly awaited by 
“Jean” of the French Market, who, if 
the troupe meets with his artistic, though 
untutored approbation, will shout his 
“bravo,” from the heights of the “ quat- 
riéme,” as by Miss Débutante in a pro- 
scenium box, surrounded by her dia- 
monds and court of broadcloth clad 
gallants. They are all critics, each in 
his way; the cosmopolitan throng in 
the uppermost gallery, at fifteen cents 
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per head, will launch forth a tornado of 
applause at the second tenor’s revelry 
in the “high C,” while the gentle patter 
of kid clothed hands encourages Mas- 
sart, breathing, in harmonious words, 
the soul-absorbing music of the great 
Verdi. 

The history of this opera is interest- 
ing. Early in the present century, be- 
tween 1811 and 1813, John Davis, a 
refugee from the turbulent 
St. Domingo, imported from 
France the first troupe of 
artists for the old Orleans 
Theatre. Davis’s venture 
met with the encouragement 
it deserved, and thencefor- 
ward the opera became a fix- 
ture. He died shortly after, 
however, and the manage- 
ment was assumed by his 
son, Pierre, who carried on 
the work until 1835, with 
varying fortune, but ulti- 
mate success. The younger 
Davis was succeeded by 
Charles Boudousque, who, 
realizing the growing need 
of a more commodious tem- 
ple of music, and encouraged 
by the increasing commer- 
cial importance of the city 
—for then New Orleans was 
at the zenith of its prosper- 
ity—formed a stock com- 
pany in 1859, and erected 
the present building at the 
corner of Toulouse and 
Bourbon Streets. Here the 
glorious diva, Adelina Patti, 
made her initial bow to an 
American public in “Le Par- 
don de Ploermel.” Here, too, 
were heard the sweet-voiced 
Italian of Mmes. Frezzolini, 

Etelka Gerster, and Fursch- 
Madi; there were others to 
recall memories of that hal- 
cyon period; among them, 
Devoyed, Dumestre, Dela- 
branche, Ambre, Pical, and 
some of lesser fame—and 
then Mars hushed the voice 
of melody, the bloody strug- 
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ities. A revival was attempted by Mar- 
celine Alhaiza during the reconstruction 
period, but at such a time failure was 
not surprising, and another attempt, by 
his brother, met with no better results. 
A guarantee association was then formed, 
but still the money sunk ; several man- 
agers tried and failed, from every cause, 
except lack of patronage. The real re- 


vival, however, came with the assump- 





gle came on and the’ opera 
languished until some years 
after the cessation of hostil- 





M. Massart as Raoul in ‘‘Les Huguenots.”’ 


Photograph by Moore, New Orleans, 
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tion of management by Placide Canonge, 
a distinguished journalist and critic, 
whose skilful exercise of that peculiar 
judgment which makes the successful 
manager, placed the opera upon its old 
footing; and, though, since he relin- 
quished control, there have been finan- 
cial losses, the opera has steadily gained 
in prestige and popularity, each new 
season triumphing over the last, until 
it is now one of the principal attrac- 
tions of New Orleans. 

A distinetly foreign air pervades the 
vicinity of the Opera House, vividly call- 
ing to mind Paris, as Dumas describes 
it. It is situated in the midst of “ Old 
New Orleans,” surrounded on every side 
by decaying structures of by-gone archi- 
tecture, mansions of the old regime, 
habited once by the first Creole soci- 
ety, but given over now to the needs of 
small traders and shopkeepers, who 


lodge at their business places. Many of 











M. Albers, in ‘' Cavalleria Rusticana."’ 


Photograph by Moore. 
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the signs on these places are in French. 
In the shadow of the building one 
may read “Café de ?Opera,” or “ Café 
ad Entr’acte,” and all the guiding signs 
are in the same language, as also are the 
posters ; but, in the latter case, the rule 
is general all over the city. 

Out of such environs rises the Opera 
House, its exterior somewhat the worse 
for lack of the use of paint. Graceful 
and proportionate in architectural out- 
line, yet distinctly French in its style, 
it is exactly what such a pile, erected 
for such a purpose, ought to be. The 
auditorium proper is a distinct building, 
and its top can only be viewed from a dis- 
tance ; for, though it towers above them, 
the outside walls enclose only the foyer, 
vestibules, and administration offices, a 
court, hidden from view, separating each 
flank, so that an exterior view gives no 
hint of the ground plan. 

The auditorium is oval, its width 
greater than its depth, thus 
bringing the centre nearer 
to the stage and offering a 
close and unobstructed view 
from the uppermost part of 
the house. The decoration 
is rich in its simplicity, gold 
and white predominating, yet 
with enough color merged in 
to relieve the eye and render 
harmonious the whole effect. 
Including the parquette, 
there are five tiers. The 
first, or premier, as it is 
termed, contains three rows 
of boxes extending the en- 
tire length of the circle, the 
first two being partitioned 
only waist-high, while those 
in the rear are each enclosed. 
Above this is the “‘ seconde,” 
provided with only one row 
of boxes or “stalls,” as they 
are here designated, where 
one may wear street cos- 
tume, while, were one to ap- 
pear clothed in any but the 
most approved evening dress 
in the charmed treble circle 
below, it would be consid- 
ered not only gross violation 
of custom, but a flagrant 
breach of opera etiquette. 
Behind these are ordinary 
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theatre seats, and above, two 
tiers, the “troisiéme” and 
“ quatriéme.” 

Most noticeable of the en- 
tire arrangement is the gen- 
erous allowance of space. 
There is no crowding; the 
parquette chairs are large 
and comfortable, and the 
fauteuils in the rear, deep 
and restful, are more like 
home, than theatre furnish- 
ings. The foyer is of regal 
dimensions, furnished in 
luxurious elegance, and 
opening upon the club, 
cloak, and smoking rooms, 
so that there is little or no 
excuse for the inter-act fiend. 
Here, during the often long 
waits in grand opera pres- 
entations, promenade, and 
whisper “sweet nothings,” 
the belles and beaux of so- 
ciety. 

It is not too bold a state- 
ment to say that there is no 
more perfectly appointed 
opera-house in this country 
than this. There seems no 
end of scenery. It is the ac- 
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cumulation of years. Almost 
all the great masterpieces of 
the world have at different 
times been presented, and 
each has been staged without omitting 
the slightest detail. The property-room 
in itself is a veritable museum. There, 
costumes of all nations and times, and 
weapons of all races, are to be seen. 

There are virtually two troupes: one, 
the principals, for grand opera, and a 
corpsof lighter singers for the operettas, 
which are usually given at matinées, and 
on Sunday nights, whereas the master- 
pieces of the famous composers are only 
put en on “subscription nights,” and 
an occasional Sunday matinée. Sub- 
scription nights are Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday, the average number 
of performances a week being about 
five. 

The season just closed is to be classed 
among the most successful from an 
artistic point of view, and, if generous 
patronage be evidence, a financial one 
also. 


Mile. Consoli, Premiére Danseuse. 


Photograph by Moore, 


Space does not permit an exhaustive 
review of the company, but a few words 
regarding the principals who have added 
new laurels to their reputations is not 
deemed amiss. 

The coming of Mme. Foedor, the fal- 
con of the troupe whose season has just 
gone into history, was not preceded by 
the usual blare of trumpets and flood of 
press notices ; in fact others received a 
larger share of the predicted praise. 
But her opening role, that of Valentine 
in “Les Huguenots,” won for her an 
unstinted praise from press and public 
that grew at each new role she assumed. 
Her work in the musical centres of 
Europe attracted the attention of Man- 
ager Charley, and her reception on this 
side of the Atlantic is a compliment to 
his foresight and judgment, though her 
reputation was then pretty firmly es- 
tablished, she having sung at Nice and 
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Nantes and before the severely critical 
audiences of the Théatre de la Monnaie 
in Brussels. 

Mme. Foedor possesses a soprano, rich 
and wonderfully sweet, and combines 
with it a knowledge of that other kin- 
dred art which renders her efforts in 
such roles as Anita, in “La Navar- 
raise,” and Valentine, strong, impres- 
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sive and, more important than all, real- 
istic ; and, while she does not claim it 
as her favorite, she appears at her best 
in the former role. 

Mile. Marthe Berthet, the light so- 
prano or chanteuse legére, came di- 
rectly here from the Grand Opera of 
Geneva and is best in the lighter réles, 
such as Marie in “La Fille du Regi- 





Mile. Berthet, in ‘Les Huguenots.” 
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ment,” or Violetta in “ Travi- 
ata.” Possessed of a sweet 
and thoroughly sympa- 
thetic voice, she has gained 
for herself a permanent 
place in the memory of the 
habitués of the opera, and 
her parts will next season 
have to be assumed by a 
brilliant performer indeed 
to cast a shadow over her 
past work. 

Critics agree that M. 
Nestor Massart, the leading 
tenor, is the most thorough 
artiste of the male mem- 
bers of the troupe. He has 
sung nearly all the tenor 
parts in grand opera and 
has not been found want- 
ing in any, and while he 
has not a voice that would 
make him world-famous, he 
i8 an artist of the highest 
type, and the success of 
the last season is largely 
due to his conscientious ef- 
forts. M. Massart is a Bel- 





gian, was an officer in the 
army, with a voice and a 


fondness for his art. The 

Queen heard him, and act- 

ing on Her Majesty’s advice he went to 
Paris and perfected himself for the ly- 
ric stage. He made his début at the 
royal Théitre de La Monnaie, at Brus- 
sels, in * Faust,” where he remained five 
years, constantly adding to his reputa- 
tion in grand opera, and afterward sung 
with marked success in Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, and Cairo. He is under forty 
years of age and is as popular off as on 
the stage. 

The first barytone, M. Henri Albers, 
won the greatest popularity with the 
masses and received great praise for his 
voice and acting. The occasion has been 
rare when he did not receive a warm 
greeting at his entry, and curtain-calls 
have been the rule rather than the ex- 
ception, He is looked upon as one of 
the first barytones on the continent, and 
has sung in such company as the de 
Reszkés, Melba, and Calvé ; in fact, it is 
said that New Orleans came very near 
to being so unfortunate as to see him 
sign with the Metropolitan company 
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this last season, as it is said he will 
surely do at some time in the near 
future. 

Justice would not be done were not 
some mention made of Charles Nicosias, 
chef @orchestre, who, early after his en- 
try into this “breathing world,” gave 
evidence of his talent and travelled over 
Europe as “enfant prodigue violoniste,” 
but grossly violated the rule laid down 
for prodigies by becoming greater in 
his manhood. He is a Greek by birth. 

Among the rest of the company are 
some finished artists and many de- 
serving ones, and there might be men- 
tioned among the former, Mlle. Savine, 
Mme. Combes, Mlle. Pascal, MM. Pre- 
vost, tenor fort, Freiche, second bary- 
tone ; Athes basse noble and basse chan- 
tante Javid. Mlle. Consoli, the premiére 
danseuse noble at the head of a ballet of 
sixteen, has had recalls and bouquets to 
her satisfaction. She has proved her- 
self the peer of any dancer ever seen in 
New Orleans. 
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POTTERY IN AMERICA 


WITH INTERESTING SELECTIONS FROM THE 


COLLECTION OF DR. 


EDWIN A. BARBER 


By George Ethelbert Walsh 
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HE revival of interest in matters 

colonial has stimulated collectors 

of old china to unearth everything 
in the shape of pottery pertaining to 
this period, and through general exhibi- 
tions and letter-press descriptions and 
illustrations, the public is in a fair way 
to receive accurate knowledge of an art 
that has never been supposed to stand 
very high in this country. 

Collectors of old china are not always 
as discriminating as they might be, and 
a great deal of the American ware pre- 
sented for the public to admire has 
neither the charm of artistic design and 
execution, nor the interest which always 
clusters, around historical: associations. 
Sometimes very crude products of the 
potter’s art are valuable because of the 
ancient date they bear, and the vivid 


contrast they afford between the earliest 


Plate with Pink Print of the Hancock House, Boston; made in England about 


works of the pioneers in the field and 
those moulded to-day. Manysuch pieces 
of china have been inherited from 
colonial ancestors, but unless one can 
prove approximately the date of the 
production the articles are almost worth- 
less to collectors of rare china. 

Collecting china has passed through 
the “craze” period, and is rapidly 
evolving from a “fad” into a *‘ science.” 
In order to make collections discrimi- 
natingly one must study history and 
events, and especially the history of the 
development of pottery in the different 
countries. Otherwise, unscrupulous 
dealers will unload worthless imitations 
of valuable china upon the innocent col- 
lector, and make him the subject of 
their wily deceptions. The majority of 
readers can talk more understandingly 
about Delft ware, Japanese and Chinese 
pottery, Etruscan vases, 
and Limoges, Sévres, and 
Hungarian china, than 
about Colonial or old 
American products of the 
potter’s art. 

Many of the earliest 
pieces of American china 
were imported to this 
country from England, 
and even a few of those 
bearing American designs 
were made in European 
countries. English pot- 
ters manufactured china 
for the colonies with spec- 
ial patterns and designs 
suited to this country, 
and later they established 
small potteries in this 
country to supply the 
trade. 

The early English china 
of colonial days was, as a 
rule, cheap and inartistic, 
including the pots and tea 
caddies in blue and white 
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One of the Martha Washington Plates: supposed to have been made in France in the last century and presented by 
the French officers of the American Revolution to Mrs. Washington. 


designs, glossy black with green flowers 
and plants, and the dark blue with 
printed figures spread over the shiny 


surface. The English potters flooded 
the country with this ware, but the 
wealthy families had among their col- 
lections, for state occasions, fine Delft, 
Dresden, Crown Derby, and the best 
French and India china. 

The very common earthenware was 
made here at a very early date, and in 
1764 a pottery for manufacturing the 
white china of England was established 
in Burlington County, N. J. This pot- 
tery not only made enough of the cheap 
ware for the home trade, but consider- 
able quantities were shipped to Jamaica 
and Barbadoes. Unfortunately for col- 
lectors this ware was not marked, and 
it is impossible to identify it. 

This crude white ware had no orna- 
mentation on it, but just before the 
Revolution a factory was established in 
Philadelphia to produce ornamental 
china. Only a few authentic pieces 
from this factory are preserved to-day, 


but these are sufficient to give us an 
idea of the workmanship. The pieces 
are all in white ware, decorated in blue. 
In the Pennsylvania Museum a fine 
specimen of this ware is preserved, and, 
according to the letter accompanying 
it, the date of manufacture must have 
been about 1770. The factory was 
closed in 1772, two years after its es- 
tablishment, and the pieces of china 
produced could not have been numer- 
ous. 

There were probably other attempts 
to manufacture ornamental china dur- 
ing the eighteenth century, but nothing 
of any value resulted from the efforts. 
Nearly all the decorated china in use 
during that century was made abroad. 
But most of the ware bearing early 
American designs was made at a much 
later period, and consequently many 
pieces of china that are said by their 
owners to be over one and two hundred 
years old are not more than forty or fifty 
years of age. For instance, the English- 
made china, bearing a picture of Penn’s 
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treaty with the Indians, was made be- 
tween 1830 and 1850, and not during 
the eighteenth century. The dinner 
plates bearing a design of the old Han- 
cock House, Boston, erected in 1729, 
were made at an earlier date, but not 
until after 1818, when the factory was 
first established. In 1769 the celebrat- 
ed “Green Colour and Tortoise-Shell ” 
teapots were made and sold in Boston, 
but as no mark was placed upon them 
no one can identifythem. If they could 
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from that period. For forty years the 
English manufacturers continued to 
dominate the market, and their products 
were rushed into this country in an end- 
less number and variety. But along- 
side of this imported ware we see artis- 
tic china made and designed in factories 
at home, and not a little of their work 
far excelled the English. As a rule the 


American china is true to life and scen- 
ery in the designs, while the English, 
especially when attempting American 


Plate with Printed Design of Penn's Treaty with the Indians. 


be identified beyond doubt, they would 
undoubtedly command a high price 
among collectors, for in them, probably, 
many a member of the “Boston Tea 
Party ” drank the ill-health of the King 
and Parliament. It is difficult to-day 
to distinguish them from the early Eng- 
lish teapots, and some of them are prob- 
ably classified under this head in pub- 
lic exhibitions. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, however, a new activity in china 
decoration appeared, and the real de- 
velopment of American pottery dates 


scenes, is often grotesquely unreal and 
unnatural. Many of the English de- 
signers had never seen the United 
States, and their idea of the Indians 
and scenery was derived entirely from 
old prints and writings. The English 
china, bearing the design of “ Penn’s 
Treaty with the Indians,” is marvellously 
unlike anything ever seen in Pennsyl- 
vania. The Indians themselves are not 
the North American savage, but natives 
of Farther India. The American design- 
ers, however, were never guilty of this 
misrepresentation. 
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Several American potteries were in 
operation early in this century, where 
decoration in imitation of the English 
potters was attempted. Philadelphia 
seemed to be the headquarters of this 
industry, and most of the finest prod- 
ucts of the American workman came 
from this city. The Tucker hard por- 
celain works produced designs remark- 
ably graceful and ornamental, and 
Messrs. Binney & Ronald had their 
red and yellow, and black and yellow 
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border, in which the American eagle fig- 
ured, while the Ridgway Brothers had 
a rose leaf pattern for a border. Thus 
the historic plates showing a design of 
the first railroad train on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad can readily be attrib- 
uted to Enoch Wood, because of the 
border design of shells, as also the 
china bearing the picture of “Commo- 
dore Macdonough’s Victory,” and the 
** Marine Hospital, Louisville, Ky.” In 
the same way “The Beauties of Amer- 


View of Independence Hall, Philadelphia; made in England for the Centennial Exposition of 1876. 


teapots on the market as early as 1808. 
Some of these old teapots were exquis- 
ite in design and manufacture, and 
they are highly prized to-day by collec- 
tors. 

The American designers imitated the 
English by selecting certain conventional 
borders for their different grades of 
china, and it is by these border designs 
that the various old plates are frequent- 
ly identified. For instance, the plates 
made with American views, by the cele- 
brated Enoch Wood, had sea-shell bor- 
ders, and Stubbs used a conventional 


ica” designs are easily recognized as 
the work of the Ridgway Brothers by 
the medallion pattern of large rose- 
leaves. 

Much of the early English china is 
more remarkable for the handsome 
border designs than for the scenes rep- 
resented in the centre, for by constant 
improvements these conventional bor- 
ders became almost perfect under the 
engraver’s art. Another favorite and 
beautiful border of this early china was 
made of a wreath of oak-leaves and 
acorns. Later in the century the Eng- 
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lish designers introduced the convol- 
vulus and nasturtium flowers in the 
border designs, while the plates of 
Jackson and Adams included a great 
yariety of flowers, producing very effec- 
tive floral combinations. The scenes of 
the Hudson River, by Clews, had the 
magnificent “ bird-of-paradise-” border, 
while Mayer used the graceful trumpet- 
vine for his series of original States and 
their arms. ; 

The American designers adopted this 
English method, because it saved the 
expense of engraving a special border 
for each set of ware, and it served to 
identify the maker. The Pennsylvania 
German potters, who were early in the 
field, invariably used the American eagle 
in some way to identify their ware, and 
their slip-decorated articles are nearly 
all marked in this way. A drinking- 
mug attributed to them bears the date 
of 1809, and contains an eagle holding 


of the tulip and the American eagle the 
early works of the Pennsylvania potters 
have been identified, and fine specimens 
of them are preserved carefully in mu- 
seums, as their value will increase as 
time passes. At the same time the 
Germans in Pennsylvania were making 
their ship-decorated pottery, the Eng- 
lish and Germans in their native coun- 
tries were devoting considerable of their 
time to it. A comparison between the 
products of the three countries of that 
time does no discredit to the pioneers 
in the United States. 

Slip-decorated ware is produced no 
longer, unless the red earthen pie-dishes, 
made in some cheap potteries, can be 
called survival of the odd ware. Never- 
theless, this style of pottery was often 
made quite beautiful, and is very old. 
In England it is often known as Toft 
ware, for the best specimens were pro- 
duced by Thomas and Ralph Toft in 





Present Public Buildings, Philadelphia; made for the Centennial Exposition. 


a scroll with ‘“ Liberty ” inscribed upon 
it. But the tulip may be said to be the 
flower these early Pennsylvania potters 
adopted as their trade-mark, and it ap- 
pears on most of their pieces, no matter 
what the central scene or design is. 
Sometimes the tulip would be used as 
the central design, and again it would 
only appear in the border. By means 





the seventeenth century. In slip-en- 
graving the ware was covered with a 
thin film of white slip, which would 
harden so that it could be cut away in. 
fine lines by a sharp, hard point, reveal- 
ing the red ware underneath. Most of 
the effective designs of slip-decorated 
pottery made in this country are of this 
nature. 











Between 1800 and 1840 we continued 
to send most of our orders abroad for 
decorated china. The Philadelphia pot- 
ters continued to make their ware and 
place it on the market, but it did not 
compete favorably with the best im- 
ported pottery. The “Old Keystone 
Potters,” however, worked against great 
odds in a thoroughly workmanlike man- 
ner, and their specimens will ever be 
cherished to illustrate the early tenden- 
cies of the time. It might be said that 
it is only quite recently that we have 
attempted to do the best china decora- 
tion in this country. All the ancient 
portraits of Washington and Lafayette 
in ceramic art were designed by Eng- 
lishmen, and as late as within the mem- 
ory of every living man they prepared 
portraits for us of our public men— 
notably those of Longfellow and Gar- 
field. Ceramic portraiture was popular 
in England long before it flourished in 
any other country, and her artists stud- 
ied the work for centuries before it was 
introduced in the United States. 

The art was imitated to a certain ex- 
tent early in the first half of this century, 
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Philadelphia Water Works; made in England about 1830-1835. 


and since then every Presidential cam- 
paign has brought forth some expression 
of this china decoration. The ceramic 
portraiture may be said to have started 
in 1840 when the “log cabin” and “hard 
cider ” tea-sets were made to figure in 
the Presidential election. Large quan- 
tities of this pottery were made in Eng- 
land and shipped to this country, but 
many imitations were made in Jersey 
City, N. J. The portrait of Major-Gen- 
eral William H. Harrison was made in 
blue, in Staffordshire, England, in honor 
of the nominee, and these plates were 
distributed throughout the country in 
limited numbers. Then came the por- 
traits of Henry Clay, made also in Eng- 
land, followed, in 1848, by General Zach- 
ary Taylor. The manner in which these 
plates were disposed of evidently stimu- 
lated the home potters to attempt por- 
traiture, for we find several rude attempts 
to decorate the home-made ware with 
the popular presidential candidates. 
From that period down to the present 
the American potters have striven to 
reproduce artistic portraits on their 
ware, and with a success that is marked 
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by many ups and downs. The best 
portraits of General Grant on china 
plates were made in England, but dur- 
ing the Centennial year the Union Por- 
celain Works of Greenpoint, N. Y., pro- 
duced the finest medallions of Presidents 
Hayes and James A. Garfield. It is 
true that the designer of these medal- 
lions was a German by birth, but the 
work was performed in this country. 
In 1880 campaign china of American 
manufacture was in great demand. 
General Garfield, Cleveland and Hen- 


lier date were manufactured during this 
period. The English potters set the 
fashion, and the American designers 
imitated them. These pieces of china 
are becoming extremely rare in this 
country. Most of the dark-blue designs 
of that period now command from $40 
to $75 per piece, according to the sub- 
ject and the manufacturer’s name. The 
historical plates by Enoch Wood, with 
the sea-shell border and design of the 
first train on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad are rapidly rising in value. The 


Dark Blue Pilate with Design of Jacob and the Angel; made in England early in this century. 


dricks, Blaine and Logan appeared on 
plates in a great variety of poses, and 
later Harrison and Morton plates were 
circulated throughout the whole coun- 
try. Each succeeding presidential cam- 
paign is likely to see an increase in this 
ceramic portraiture, and we shall feel 
less and less dependent upon the Eng- 
lish potters to make the portraits of our 
leading men for us. 

Between 1840 and 1850 a great deal 
of pottery was made bearing American 
historical subjects, and many of the 
plates and teapots attributed to an ear- 


design is a quaint one, and is rather pop- 
ular, but the plates are not more than 
half a century old. It was during this 
same period that the plates were made 
with ‘‘ Penn’s Treaty with the Indians ” 
designed on them, and also the English 
china with “John Hancock’s House,” 
“The Philadelphia Water Works,” and 
“The State House in Philadelphia, 
1776.” Most of these plates were made 
by the English potters at Fenton, Staf- 
fordshire, and they also executed many 
fine American designs for the Centen- 
nial Exposition in 1876. 
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One of the potteries established in 
this country during this period was at 
East Liverpool, Ohio, where James 
Bennett, an English potter who had 
learned his trade at Staffordshire, Eng- 
land, attempted to make the first Rock- 
ingham ware in the United States. This 
ware may not be considered very valu- 
able or beautiful by experts of to-day, 
but at one time it was very popular. 
After working successfully at the Ohio 
potteries, the works were removed to 
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and in a modified form at scores of 
other potteries. 

A few years before the Baltimore pot- 
tery was founded, the United States 
Pottery at Bennington, Vt., was estab- 
lished, and the old brown mottled ware 
was made here in great quantities. But 
the pioneers in the industry at these 
potteries were also original investiga- 
tors, and after making many experi- 
ments, a finer grade of Rockingham, 
known as “ flint enamelled ware,” was 


Dark Blue Design of Arms of South Carolina; made in England early in this century. 


Birmingham, near Pittsburg, Pa., and 
later two brothers of James Bennett 
established a pottery at Baltimore, Md. 
There are but few specimens of the 
work produced at the East Liverpool 
and Birmingham potteries in existence 
to-day, but at the Baltimore pottery 
the famous teapot design, “ Rebekah at 
the Well,” was executed in 1851. So 
popular did this design become imme- 
diately, that designers both here and 
abroad began to imitate it, and down 
to the present time the original pattern 
is being used at the Baltimore pottery, 


produced. This new ware took favor- 
ably. In nearly all of these pioneer pot- 
teries the designs and patterns used in 
the English establishments were em- 
ployed to an unlimited extent, and 
hence many of the subjects are inap- 
propriate to this country. A great many 
of the American products are conse- 
quently mixed up with old English 
china, and for the lack of proper marks, 
of identification they pass as the works 
of the foreign potters. 

It is within the past quarter of a 
century that American pottery, designed 
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by American-born artists, has taken a 
stand of its own, and, while the old china 
produced in earlier days may be valu- 
able for its historical association, very 
little of it would command any atten- 
tion for its intrinsic worth. As we have 
seen, most of the designs were either 
imported from England, or slavishly 
imitated by the pioneer American work- 
ers. At first we sent to Eneland for 


all our china, and when we wanted an 
American “scenery ” design we commis- 
sioned some English potter to execute 
Then workmen from 


the work for us. 
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water mark of artistic pottery made 
in this country. Although it is only 
sixteen years since the first kiln was 
fired by Mrs. Storer, then Mrs. Maria 
Longworth Nichols, in her old school- 
house on the river front, the popular- 
ity of the pottery that she originated 
extends throughout the whole civil- 
ized world. For ten years the Rook- 
wood pottery received nothing more 
than local recognition, but constant 
effort toward improvement won in time. 
To-day the old school-house factory has 
been replaced by a hamdsome and well- 





Platter with Dark Blue Memorial Design, Dedicated to the Memory of Commodore Perry ; made about 1820 in England. 


the English potteries came to reside 
among us, and established potteries of 
their own, bringing English methods 
and English patterns. 

But now a new era opens. The 
pioneers have reared pupils in their 
schools of pottery who are departing 
from the ways of their instructors, and 
manifesting individual merit that is 
slowly placing American pottery on an 
artistic level with that of any other 
country. Naturally, thought is first 
directed toward the Rookwood pottery 
which probably represents the high 


equipped building, overlooking the city 
of Cincinnati, and holding within its 
walls every kind of mechanical and ar- 
tistic device suitable for the work. It 
is a question among artists which is to 
be admired the most— the exquisite 
glazes of the pottery, or the lustrous 
colors. The shape and decoration are, 
of course, everything that can be de- 
sired, but these alone would not give 
the fame to a ware that Rookwood en- 
joys. The pottery never turns out a 
duplicate of any piece, and every in- 
dividual piece must stand or fall upon 
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its merits. But all the products 
of the artists’ labors show the 
same harmony of brilliant colors 
—the rich crimson, olive, am- 
ber, green, brown, and black— 
and the same graceful shape and 
lustrous glaze. 

Specimens of Rookwood are 
common enough in most collec- 
tions and museums, for the pot- 
tery is constantly adding to its 
output as well as to its fame, 
and not a few possess individual 
pieces in the home. At the 
World’s Fair in Chicago the col- 
lection of Rookwood afforded a fair com- 
parison between the best American ware 
and that produced in France, Germany, 
and England. 

But while the Rookwood pottery has 
established a name that is international, 
it must not be imagined that rivals are 
not in the field, and that their products 
are completely overshadowed by the 
Cincinnati ware. The Union Porcelain 
Works, at Greenpoint, N. Y., have pro- 
duced tea-sets of hard porcelain that 
demand more than passing notice, as 
have the Trenton, N. J., potteries, and 
the Baltimore factory. The Trenton 
potteries have long produced the Bel- 
leek or eggshell ware, which is ex- 
tremely original and artistic. The 





Fancy Porcelain Plate Made in India, showing the Willow Pattern; used in the 


Colonies, 
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Whiteware Teapot Made at the Old Jersey City Pottery about 1840. 


This ware is exceedingly rare. 


Trenton patterns for teapots lead all 
others in this country, and the hun- 
dreds of beautiful designs that have 
been produced there entitle the city to 
the name of the “American Stafford- 
shire.” The Rookwood teapots have 
justly considerable fame, and each one 
is different from all others, but the 
Trenton potteries have so long made a 
specialty of this line of work that in 
the aggregate they excel] all others. 
The recent craze for Delft ware has 
had a stimulating effect upon American 
potters. True Delft originated in the 
town of that nam¢ in Holland, but most 
of it placed on the market to-day is made 
anywhere but in Holland. Many pot- 
teries have made the so-called Delft in 
this country, and their 
work is creditable so 
far as it goes, and is 
fully up to the standard 
of much of the import- 
ed Delft. The ancient 
Delft, however, is very 
different from the cheap 
imitations that are made 
to-day. The Trenton 
potteries have made suc- 
cessful efforts to repro- 
duce the original ware, 
with its perfect dark 
blue coloring. The de- 
signs on all these spec- 
imens are not cheap 
modern scenery, but 
copies of the old paint- 
ings, with their quaint 
pastoral scenes, wind- 
mills, water, and old- 
fashioned boats. The 
American Delft ware 
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produced at Trenton more nearly resem- 
bles the old form of Delft than any other. 
Some of the worst Delft on the market 
comes from Germany, and next to the 
best, which comes direct from Holland, 
is produced in this country at Trenton. 

In patriotic designs our potters are 
now making wonderful improvements. 
The Delft craze has introduced blue and 
white portrait plaques, and our histor- 
ical characters are rapidly appearing on 
plates and plaques of American manu- 
facture. The pottery at Corona, L. L., 
has reproduced an old print of Mount 
Vernon in blue and white for the society 
of the Daughters of the American Rey- 
olution, and a fine likeness of Alex- 
ander Hamilton. The Rookwood pot- 
tery has brought out the profile of 
Garfield on a memorial pitcher of re- 
markable beauty, and a Washington 
pitcher, produced at the East Liverpool 
pottery, is equally meritorious. Other 
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potteries are at work in making portraits 
of noted American men and women for 
their plates, pitchers, and plaques, and 
it may now be said that ceramic portrait- 
ure has a foothold in this country, and 
we shall no longer have to depend upon 
the English designers to make portraits 
on china of our historical characters. 

The general interest in American pot- 
tery is on the increase, and with art- 
schools established to teach young ar- 
tists to design for china painting, and 
scores of potteries throughout the 
country working to accomplish higher 
results, there is little doubt that Ameri- 
can pottery will soon take its place with 
that of any nation. We not only have 
the ambitious artists and the willing 
manufacturers, but an appreciative pub- 
lic, which encourages every genuine ef- 
fort in the right direction, and is will- 
ing to pay for every article of real merit 
produced. 


DRESDEN, WORCESTER, DELF 


By Mary F. Nixon 


Puytuts is Dresden, dainty sprite 
With rippling golden curls, 

Coquettish ways and saucy smiles— 
Most maddening of girls. 


My lady Esther is a queen 
Costumed so rich and rare; 
Tall, slender, dignified and calm, 
She’s stately Worcester Ware. 


Dolly’s the girl I love the best ; 
She’s neither queen nor elf, 
But wholesome, kindly, true and good— 


Just home-like, 


simple Delf. 





“TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES” 
By Beaumont Fletcher 


HE dramatization of successful 

novels is so characteristic of the 

last few years that it might al- 
most be called the individuality of the 
dramatic day. The playwright of our 
time has fortunately forsaken the old 
school of elaborate rhetoric so com- 
pletely that even in putting a new novel 
on the stagé he still aims to manceuvre 
characters through action and events 
‘rather than epigram and hifalutin. 

The superiority of the Victorian do- 
mestic tragedy over the Elizabethan, as 
a close reflection of life, was especially 
impressed upon me recently while read- 
ing one of the most famous of Eliza- 
bethan plays of this sort, “Arden of Fever- 
sham,” which some critics have foolishly 
attributed entirely to Shakespeare. The 
croakers that imagine 
our theatre in a state 
of decadence should 
read such a play as 
this now and thenasa 
cure for torpid liver. 

The most graphic 
exposition of the 
methods and require- 
ments of the contem- 
porary dramatist is 
his translation of a 
familiar book into a 
play. Here the tricks 
of the trade can be 
seen, as through a 
glass, darkly. One 
notes with regret the 
disappearance of 
many a loved effect, 
and, with a shock, the 
irreverent interpola- 
tion of many a new 
scene. Characters 
that flitted in and out 
of the book quickly 
are dragged into ev- 
ery act with more or 
less convincing ex- 
cuses. Comic “re- 
liefs” are developed, 
and everything takes 





AS A DRAMA 


on a new, strange look. Sometimes the 
result, as a whole, is superior to the 
book ; but we approach the play with a 
prejudice, jealous of every innovation, 
angry at every sacrifice. Success to a 
dramatist remolding a book is therefore 
a very true success. 

Mr. Lorimer Stoddard has shown 
much ingenuity in getting Tess before 
the footlights, and has yet sacrificed 
much that distinguished her. As drama- 
tized by him and played by Mrs. Fiske, 
she was almost more of Camille than 
of Tess. She was given the mind and 
speech of one who had a society train- 
ing, and her rural surroundings were 
only accidents. She was in, not of, 
them. She was never shown at work. 
Her betrayal was put away to some re- 


Retty, Marian, and Izzy.—Act |. 
Photograph by Byron, New York. 
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mote time before the rise of the curtain. 
The terrible struggle and labor she 
went through during her husband’s ab- 
sence in Brazil was not even hinted, ex- 
cept in the destitution of the family. 

It is easy to see the difficulty of in- 
cluding these things in an actable play, 
yet not all the omissions were inevita- 
ble, and they have robbed Tess of much 
that it is hard to spare. 

The dissimilarity is heightened by the 
actress that assumes the réle. Mrs. 
Fiske has only her own ambition and 
her unusual dramatic abilities to excuse 
her for essaying the part. While she has 
much of the elasticity Hardy ascribes 
to his heroine, she has not her great 
beauty nor her dark hair. Tess was 
big, too, and very plump, while Mrs. 
Fiske is shortand wiry. More inexcus- 
ably still, her intonation and accent are 
not those of a farm girl; they belong 
to the drawing-room, though her father 
and mother and her companions lay on 
the dialect of the peasant with a trowel. 
Mrs. Fiske’s Tess speaks a very pure 
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English, except for saying “ fayther.” 
Now, Hardy’s Tess, it is true, spoke 
a better English than her companions, 
but she relapsed into provincialisms 
occasionally, and, curiously enough, did 
not say “ fayther,” but “ father.” 

I am naturally so enthusiastic, that 
it is positive pain to be unable to feel 
complete admiration for someone, or 
something that has stirred other people 
deeply. Mrs. Fiske has received such 
an ovation from the critics, who have 
not hesitated to compare herto Duse, 
that it seems finicky to pick flaws in 
her work. But criticism is, after all, 
mere personal opinion, and the only 
thing for one who attempts serious 
criticism, is to be careful in forming, 
and honest in expressing that personal 
opinion. The only thing for me to do, 


then, is to out with the statement that, 
while certain touches here and there 
seemed artistic in the highest degree, 
others seemed completely incompetent ; 
while Mrs. Fiske was almost always 
immensely interesting to watch, she did 


Tess Hears Jonathan Tell the Story of the Churn.—Act I. 
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Tess Gives Good Advice to the Three Maids.—Act Il. 


not often stir the sympathies deeply ; 
while she did much for Mr. Stoddard, 
she minimized Hardy’s influence. The 
scene in which Tess confesses her part 
to her husband, she almost nullified 
and ended ludicrously. The murder 
scene, which was one of the most mar- 
vellous bits of acting I ever saw, had, 
after all, nothing of Tess in it. It was 
a radically different person. 

The trouble with these ultra-realists 
of the Duse school, with their violent 
motto, “Repression at any cost!” is 
that they are prone to repress till noth- 
ing is left. Opposite the Scylla that 
rends, there is the engulfing Charybdis. 

The atmosphere of Hardy’s novel has 
been transferred better than the per- 
sonality of its heroine. The three 
milkmaids, the bumpkin Jonathan and 
the family of Tess were excellently writ- 
ten in and acted out. In fact, Miss Annie 
Irish, who played the greatly enlarged 
role of Marian, looked much as one 
thinks of Tess, and acted with far more 
veri-similitude to peasant life than the 
star. 

The play begins during the love mak- 


ing of Tess and Angel Clare. The betrayal 
of Tess by Alec D’Urberville, whom she 


hates and fears, the homegoing, the 
birth and death of her baby, the rally 
in new surroundings, are only men- 
tioned, not enacted. The explication 
of these matters is neatly managed. 
Tess’s mother, who is made fiendishly 
mercenary throughout, is afraid that 
Tess will confess her foolishness to her 
promising suitor ; but all her bibulous 
old husband can talk of is his ancestry. 
Alec D’Urberville appears, searching for 
Tess, and eager to win her back. The 
three drift off the stage to an inn, and 
the three finely differentiated milkmaids 
come in, accusing each other of love for 
Angel. Later, two spoony bumpkins 
appear, and one of them recites a 
Boceacciesque tale of a seducer who 
hid himself in a churn to escape the 
pursuit of the girl’s mother. 

Tess wanders in, unannounced and 
unnoticed, and lifts her hands in horror 
at the boisterous mirth the recital pro- 
vokes. Mrs. Fiske’s expressions were 
wonderfully graphic during this scene, 
and her subtlety was remarkable 
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throughout. The love makers stroll 
away, and Tess stays. 

Angel lives in alittle hut off the stage, 
and his voice is heard in a song, accom- 
panied bya harp. She stands enrap- 
tured till the song is finished, when he 
comes out and avows his love. She 
protests that he knows nothing of her, 
and describes her home life in a quaint, 
bitter speech, which Mrs. Fiske deliv- 
ered dla Duse, standing in one spot, 
and without gesticulation. 


Byron: ins 
Angel Sees Tess 


Angel goes away, and Mrs. Durbeyfield 
enters to dissuade Tess from confessing 
to Angel. Tess is firm, and decides to 
write a letter, telling her story, to Angel. 
She calls in through his window that 
she will lay something on the window- 
sill; if, after he takes it, he is sure he 
loves her, he is to come to her without 
a word. As she writes, Alec D’ Urberville 
appears, and pleads with Tess to go with 
him. She shows her hatred of him, and 
he goes, calling back, “ You'll come to 
me one of these days. It’s fate. Ill 
wait for you ”—words based on a speech 
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he makes in the book, near the end 
(page 381). Tess finishes her letter, 
plucks a rose from a bush, and lays the 
two on Angel’s window-ledge. As she 
turns away, her mother, who has been 
hiding near, steals up and purloins the 
letter. When Angel looks out he finds 
only the rose, kisses it, and clasps the 
ecstatic Tess in his arms just as the cur- 
tain drops. Her suspense as she sat 
silently awaiting the verdict to follow 
his supposed reading of the letter was 


Writing. —Act Il. 


perfectly represented. This letter epi- 
sode, though a trifle implausible, is a 
clever development of the act of Tess 
in the book, where she pushes a note 
under Alec’s door, and finds afterward 
that it had gone under the edge of his 
carpet and remained unseen. 

The second act opens with the wed- 
ding festivities. The three milkmaids 
drift in, crying ; then the Durbeyfields 
enter, the old man very drunk.’ There 
is some blunt rural repartee, and Tess 
and Angel appear. Mrs. Durbeyfield 
drags her husband away, and Tess gives 
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some advice to the three maids; advice 
given by Angél in the book. 

As they go, Tess asks Angel to kiss 
them good-by. This incident is barely 
mentioned in the book, but on the stage 
it is finely characterized. Retty takes 
a kiss eagerly, then breaks down, and 
runs around a table twice, hysterically. 
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her new name. He says it is the first 
time he ever saw her writing, and that 
the only thing she ever gave him was 
the rose. As he talks, her expression 
changes from mystification to a dismal 
realization that he had not, after all, 
married her, knowing her past. Mrs. 
Fiske’s treatment of this scene was 


‘4 


Tess of the D'Urbervilles. 


Photograph by Sarony. 


Izz freezes into a statue of despair, and 


takes the kiss mutely. Poor Marian, 
who loved Angel more than the rest, 
had been drinking to drown her grief 
and could not offer him her lips, only 
her cheek. 

When the three disconsolates are 
gone, a messenger brings the package 
of jewels from Angel’s godmother. Tess 
putsthemon. Angel asks Tess to write 


thoroughly fine. She furtively slips off 
the jewels and betrays the deepest agi- 
tation. 

Angel then says he must confess an , 
escapade of his youth. When she hears ° 
his tale, she feels sure that he will ex- 
change forgivenesses with her, and tells 
her own story. Mrs. Fiske delivered 
this beautifully, her face hidden in her 
fingers. Angel is horrified and dazed, 
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Byren- sere 


Alec Pleading for Tess’s Return.—Act Ill. 


and leaves her, crying that he must go 
to Brazil alone. 

It was not possible that the two or 
three days of mock honeymoon Hardy 
gave the two could be compressed into 
one scene. But this one scene should 
have been made violent and tempes- 
tuous to keep the spirit of the book. 
Mrs. Fiske, however, kept the pitch low, 
and when Angel left the room, flopped 
to a sitting posture on the floor, her 
back to the audience, and called after 
him. The result was a curtain that 
was, to say the least, unimpressive. 

The third act shows the poverty 
of the Durbeyfield home. There is 
nothing to eat ; Tess can get no work; 
the bailiffs come to turn them out. 
Alec DUrberville is hanging about 
Tess. He has reverted to his old ways 
after a brief shy at religion. He per- 
suades Marian, who comes in, out of 
work, and drunk, to say that Angel is 
dead. Marian consents out of jealousy. 
When Tess hears that her husband is 
dead she gives a little whimper ; her sis- 
ter runs in to say that the last place Tess 


had hoped for employment was already 


taken. Her mother has been nagging 
her to take up again with Alec, and Tess 
screams, “I don’t care what becomes of 
me, now!” and falls on the floor, whence 
Alec lifts her in his arms. 

The story of the death of Angel is, 
of course, Mr. Stoddard’s device. It 
was hardly necessary, yet it gives reason 
for a sudden climax. 

The last act reveals Alec D’ Urberville’s 
apartments. Marian is installed as 
maid. Tess is wofully unhappy, and 
prophesies gloomily. Alec enters, drunk 
and sullen, tries to hug Marian in Tess’s 
presence, swears at Tess in the servant’s 
presence, and finally reels off to bed, 
emptying his pockets of money, which 
Tess picks up, crouching at his heels in 
abject greed. Her stoic despair is such 
that even Alec curses her for being so 
“damned patient.” She mutters, “I 
wonder how long I can stand this,” and 
follows him out. 

Marian enters, followed by Angel 
Clare. Tess returns, and seeing him, 
lifts her hands silently, and sinks back 
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against the door. After a moment's 
dumb amazement, she staggers past 
him to a chair. Then she shrieks 
“Marian!” in one cry that reveals a 
volume of new understanding. Marian 
hurries away, crushed with shame. 
Then, in a voice of the harshest metal, 
with awful monotony and incision, Mrs. 
Fiske said: ‘I waited, and waited ; you 
did not come. I wrote, and wrote ; you 
did not answer. They told me you were 
dead. We were starving ; he helped us. 
He is there; I am with him.” Mrs. 
Fiske’s only gesticulation was with her 
clenched right hand, and it is impossible 
to imagine anything fuller of loathing 
at the ugliness of fate than her delivery 
of these lines. It was pure genius, as 
was the next episode. When Angel goes 
away with a sepulchral sigh, Alec calls 
out from the next room to ask who was 
there, and when she tells him with a 
bitter reproach, he breaks out into 
maudlin laughter ; she sees 

a carving knife on the break- 

fast table, picks it up, eyes 

it, and goes to the door of 

Alec’s bedroom. The door 


is slightly ajar, and she 


sneaks through it, some- 
what as Bernhardt does af- 
ter La Tosca slays Scarpia. 
The stage is left empty and 
silent for a few moments, 
and not a sound is heard 
off the stage. Then Tess 
comes back with the knife 
all bloody. She looks at it, 
and trembles violently, help- 
lessly trying to find a place 
to hide it. She totters 
across to a dressing - table 
and drops the knife noisily 
behind it, throws a red 
shawl round her shoulders, 
hunts out her gloves, and 
falls inanely to brushing her 
hair. 

Here Angel returns to 
find her. She muses aloud, 
“T always knew I would do 
it. One day he struck me, 
and I knew that some day 
I should killhim. He is in 
there.” Angel looks into 
Alec’s room and returns in 
horror. He takes Tess in 
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his arms and hurries away with her. 
This scene was superbly conceived 
and altogether a tremendously artistic 
achievement—it deserves the big word, 
achievement—but it was surely anyone 
but Tess Durbeyfield that enacted it. 
Except for the cringing at Alec’s feet, 
and the wonderful look of gratitude at 
Angel's offer to take her with him, it 
was not Tess at all. 

The scene now changes to the Druid 
Temple at Stonehenge, before dawn. 
Several constables are there; one of 
them descries a couple approaching, 
and they retire in the dark. Tess and 
Angel enter, and after a little talk, like 
that in the book, Tess falls asleep. The 
constables come in; Angel asks them 
not to waken her, and they fall back ; 
but the rising sun dispels her sleep, 
and she rises into its radiance, while 
Angel crouches broken-hearted at her 
feet. 





Dawn.—Act IV. 
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Mrs. Fiske. 


Photograph by Sarony. 


This scene has been much condemned 
as an anticlimax, and it does suggest 
Little Eva’s “Gates Ajar,” but it has a 
poetical motive. Mr. Stoddard was very 
adroit in suggesting the pursuit of Tess, 
by the discovery of the constables be- 
fore her entrance, but in the glare of 
the apotheosis they are only awkward 
supers, especially when they stand with 
hats off. They should be sent back 
into the wings. 


Mrs. Fiske is certainly one of the. 


most: notable of living actresses, but 
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surely she has not impersonated Hardy’s 
Tess. An interesting method of hers 
is the use of sudden sharp noises. 
When Angel says he has never seen her 
writing before, she sets her pen down 
with a startling click on a plate. In her 
quarrel with Alec, in the last act, she 
drops a fork on a plate; when she picks 
up her knife for the murder there is a 
clatter ; she drops it behind the bureau 
with a rattle and thump. So David 
Garrick used to use a trick chair, that 
tipped over loudly, in the interview be- 
tween Hamlet and his mother, at the 
appearance of the Ghost. 

The rest of the cast was excellent. 
Charles Coghlan, Esq., made Alec thor- 
oughly repulsive. Mr. Edward M. Bell 
was a very human Angel. Mr. Le Moyne 
and Miss Mary E. Barker made an 
unctuous pair of Durbeyfields. Wilfrid 
North, Esq., wasa deliciously droll dairy- 
man. The three picturesque dairymaids 
were the gifted Miss Irish, Miss Bijou 
Fernandez, with her eerie beauty, and 
Miss Nellie Lingard, who was a very 
lifelike Retty. The scenery and cos- 
tumes were fitting, except for Alec’s 
apartments which were hideous with 
red porti es, and justified the bitter 
look of Yess when Alee spoke of sur- 
rounding her with “pretty things.” 
There was one gross grammatical error, 
too, where Angel, who was supposed to 
be educated, cried out for “ anew world 
with Tess and I alone.” 

But, whatever else may be said, Mrs. 
Fiske’s acting in the last act was some- 
thing never to be forgotten. 


INDIAN RED 


By J. Torrey Connor 


HROUGH the sands of the Arroyo 

Seco creeps a mountain-born rivu- 

let, that widens to a shallow pool 
beneath a clump of willows, then dwin- 
dies to a silver thread as it pursues its 
onward course to the sea. When the 
winter rains have melted the snow on 
the distant peaks of the Sierra Madres 
a sullen flood rolls down the valley ; but 
in summer the waters of the little stream 
scarcely wet the sun-bleached stones 


that strew its path. On the margin of 
the willow-shadowed pool are tall reeds 
and grasses and thirsty water-weeds 
that bend down, down, each green leaf 
and pliant stem reflected clearly in the 
placid surface as in a mirror. It is 
here that the Indian woman, Juanita, 
comes to gather material for her basket- 
making. 

Juanita is a skilled basket-weaver ; 
in her young days she learned of her 
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grandmother, who had been taught by 
a Mission squaw, how to weave from 
reeds and grasses a asket so close, so 
fine, that it held water. When she left 
her father’s shack to share the tepee of 
her suitor, she brought no dowry to her 
lord but this housewifely art. An Ind- 
ian woman’s “market value” was de- 
termined by her proficiency in this line 
of work ; and the squaw who failed to 
keep the lodge supplied with “ coros ” 
was doubtless held in great disesteem. 
The fact that the “coros” played an 
important part in primitive house-keep- 
ing will be readily understood when it 
is known that all utensils for the carry- 
ing of water, for cooking, for the storing 
of grains, seeds, etc., were shaped by 
the fingers of the Indian woman. 

It is not so in these days. With the 
settling of the country came cessation 
from the arduous labor of basket-weav- 
ing, for the white man’s tinware was 
found to answer every purpose. 

But Juanita keeps on making baskets 
—not for the tepee, oh, no! The 


’ 


knowledge that was handed down to 
her from the Mission squaw serves her 


well ; for the tourists who winter in the 
San Gabriel valley learn at the Mission 
of her beautiful work, and pay good 
prices for the baskets which they carry 
away as souvenirs. It is no uncommon 
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sight to see fine ladies picking their 
way daintily to old Juanita’s shack, 
where she may usually be found seated 
on the ground, with an unfinished bas- 
ket before her and a bundle of reeds 
and wiry grasses ready to her hand. 

Since the last freshet the shack has 
been moved higher up the bank of the 
Arroyo, and farther from the willow- 
shadowed pool, where it had been lo- 
sated with due regard to the labor in- 
volved in “toting” water up-hill. Not 
that Juanita or the rest of her copper- 
hued kin are greatly addicted to the 
use of water for sanitary or drinking 
purposes, but it may be put to other 
uses, as Juanita can tell you. 

In the swift current of the shallow 
stream she sets a closely woven basket, 
shaped like a jar, in which is meal, 
ground from the acorns that drop in 
showers from the boughs of the spread- 
ing live-oaks. The action of the water 
washes the tannin from the meal, render- 
ing it sweet and fit for use. 

At the edge of the pool she has dug 
a hole as large as a peck measure. This 
she has filled with wild-bird guano. 
When she wishes to employ black in the 
color-scheme of her basket, she soaks 
the stems of the grasses and reeds in 
the mixture until they have turned 
quite dark. Black, red, and brown are 
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the colors most used, the two last being 
vegetable dyes. 

In weaving the baskets the whole fab- 
ric is dipped in water occasionally, to 
make it more pliable and less difficuit 
to handle. To gain even a slight in- 
sight into the mysteries of basket-mak- 
ing one must watch the weaver at work. 
The fine grasses, bunched, are carried 
round and round, while the coarser 
stems are set upright, thus forming the 
body of the basket. The “stitch,” 
which finishes the basket, is a separate 
strand carried over and under each row, 
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every stitch being linked to the one un- 
derneath. 

Her patterns—the brown, black, or 
red designs ‘filled in ”—are never twice 
alike, and are wonderfully effective, rang- 
ing from geometrical figures, woven with 
mathematical precision, to fanciful imi- 
tations of reptiles, animal figures, and 
so on. Sometimes she will weave the 
bright feathers of the wild canary, the 
teal duck, or the woodpecker into her 
basket, and gay worsteds are also used. 
From the inner pearl of the sea-shell 
she fashions beads, called “wampum,” 
and these ornament the small baskets 
designed to hold her little trinkets. 
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When Juanita began housekeeping, 
her shack, built of boughs and cur- 
tained with gunny-sacks, fastened to 
stakes, was quite bare of furnishings ; 
but Juanita soon remedied that. Be- 
fore the year was out there stood in the 
corner of her hut a basket so large that 
Juanita herself could hide in its depths. 
It was the family granery, and held 
nearly a half-ton of wheat. In a shal- 
low basket, rounded at one end and 
pointed at the other, the grain was win- 
nowed. 

A conical basket was made for carry- 


ing burdens on the back, and this was 
supported in place by a rope of twisted 
bark, passed over the forehead. To 
protect the head from the friction of 
the rope Juanita wore a close-fitting 
cap that was prettily woven in two col- 
ors, brown and red. When equipped 
for a journey into the brush for seeds 
and nuts—two of the staples in a “ Dig- 
ger’s”” larder—she carried in addition to 
the conical basket a racket-shaped arti- 
cle with which to beat the bushes. On 
returning to the shack with, perhaps, a 
goodly store of acorns, she speedily 
converted them into meal, under the 
pestie; this was done in a hollowed 
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stone, over which a bottomless basket, 
the size of a milk-pan, was fitted, to 
keep the meal from flying out. Bas- 
kets for carrying vegetables, or for sim- 
ilar uses, she made of willow twigs, for 
greater strength, and these were of 
coarse weave. She carried water in a 
woven jug, and boiled water for cooking 
in deep bowl-baskets, by casting in 
stones, heated red-hot in the embers. 
Her kneading-pan was a round, shallow 
basket, decorated with the “arrowhead” 
pattern. 

Juanita’s lord employed his leisure 
moments—which were many—in a gam- 
bling game called ha, played on a large 
woven plaque, that has since been se- 
cured by a collector, who has refused 
an offer of one hundred dollars for 
the fine specimen of weaving. The 
pappoose’s cradle, that swung all day 
from the stout willow bough, was as 
pretty a nest as the one the hang-birds 
were building on the topmost twig. 

Given a rude bone needle, a bunch of 
grass, and unlimited time, and what is 
there Juanita could not make? 

Here, in this comfortless hut, that is 
racked by the winter rains and scorched 
by the summer sun, with the beaten 
earth for a floor and a pillow, and 
with Want for her constant companion, 
she has dwelt for so many years that 
the oldest inhabitant fails to remember 
the time when she was not there. Old 
as she is, she can accomplish wonders 
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with the bit of bone that was a legacy 
from mother to daughter ; yet, with all 
her skill she cannot weave a basket as 
fine as the one handed down from the 
Mission squaw, her great grandmother. 

The sentiment with which she regards 
the relic of her foremother’s skill is lit- 
tle short of veneration. Nothing will 
induce her to part with it, and if star- 
vation stared her in the face she would 
still cling to her treasure. 

“Juanita, why did you not sell the 
basket to the lady who came so many 
times from San Gabriel ?” 

A shrug is the only reply. 

“You have no daughter—what will 
be done with it when you are gone?” 

She pulls stolidly at her short- 
stemmed pipe ; then, 

* Quien sabe?” says Juanita. 
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WOMAN AND HER BOAT 


By Fred Werden 


T is the belief of many persons that a 
row-boat is a most dangerous thing, 
and that, if it be in charge -of a 

woman, it is about equivalent to suicide 
to embark in it. The truth about this 
matter, as of many other things, is that 
a row-boat is a dangerous vehicle, if its 
manager be incompetent. During the 
summer season, now about to begin, 
thousands of people will go upon the 
water in row-boats, and it may not be 
denied that many, alas! will never re- 
turn alive. The number of deaths from 
row-boat accidents each year is pitiful 
to contemplate ; and, when one recol- 
lects that nearly all of them are the 
result of carelessness, incompetence, or 
folly, there does seem to be some jus- 
tice in the censure which many pass 
upon the boat itself. The gist of the 
matter lies simply in one’s ability to 
handle the boat, in the quality of the 
boat itself, and in the conditions under 


which it is used. These points being 
covered, the use of the row-boat is not 
dangerous. It may pay to consider 
them somewhat in detail. 

No one will dispute that, as an exer- 
cise for women, the use of the oars is 
beneficial, The muscles of the whole 
body are used in rowing, and that, too, 
just where exercise is best, out of doors. 
Rowing tends to develop the body in a 
uniform manner, strengthening arms, 
shoulders, back, chest, and legs. It is, 
therefore, an especially useful exercise. 
Apart from this, the pleasure of rowing 
is not a thing to be despised; and, 
again, there are times when one’s ability 
to wisely and skilfully handle the oars 
means safety and protection. Summing 
up the matter, then, it is my opinion that 
every woman who expects to go upon 
the water ought to learn to row and to 
manage a boat (mere rowing is not boat 
management) before she ventures. She 














should also learn to swim. This state- 
ment needs no argument to enforce it. 

Coming to the practical phase of this 
discussion, let us assume that a woman 
wants to row, and to row well. Those 
little mincing strokes which some wom- 
en give with the oars, using only their 
arms, are not rowing at all. They will 
not propel a boat with vigor, speed, or 
safety, and are liable to result in sudden 
mortification to the rower, even if noth- 
ing worse comes of them. To row well, 
sit erect and firmly upon the thwart, 
have the feet well braced, swing the 
oars well back, letting the blades grip 
the water firmly, with a very slight cant 
forward by the upper edges of the blades 
and pull along, steady stroke, gradually 
turning the oars to a backward cant as 
they come to the end of the stroke. 
This will give the boat all the propul- 
sion that there is in the rower and the 
oars, and will bring the oars from the 
water at the end of the.stroke in a po- 
sition nearly flat with the water surface. 
From this point the recovery begins. 
Throw the body forward with an easy 
gentle swing (without effort; there is 
no work to be done here, it being time 
to rest), keeping the oars well clear of 
the water, but not high above it, and 
when the back-stroke is finished, pull 
again ; and that’s all there is of the or- 
dinary row-boat stroke. 

There are many exceptions to this rule, 
but they apply only to rough- water 
rowing, which requires judgment and 
skill according to the conditions of the 
sea. The “feathering” of the oar-blades 
in rough water must, in fact, always be 
subject to adjustment, since the top of 
a running wave might make trouble 
should it coam over a feathered oar on 
its return trip. These points can be 
mastered only by practice, after the first 
lessons are well learned. 

In turning a row-boat it is not always 
best to follow the countryman’s rule of 
lifting one oar from the water while 
pulling the boat about with the other ; 
neither is it always well to “back-water” 
with one oar while the other is pulled to 
forward. The turning of a row-boat in 
troubled water, or in a narrow place, is 
a matter of skill. Learn to do all these 
things in open safe water, before testing 
your ability in dangerous places. 
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Half the accidents that occur in the 
rowing of small boats are caused by bad 
management. When you have mastered 
your boat and know that you can do 
anything with it, it will be time enough 
to invite your friends to go with you. 
Until you understand the boat, it will 
be well to take as passenger none but 
a man who can handle the boat and 
is able to get you out of a scrape if 
trouble comes. Once having mastered 
your boat, invite others to go, if you wish, 
but be careful whom you take. People 
who are afraid of the water should be 
left ashore. In time of panic they will 
almost certainly disobey you and will 
stand up in the boat and probably over- 
turn it. There is but one general order 
in a row-boat ; it is “sit down and stay 
there.” If you can get obedience to 
that command your passengers will be 
safe, provided you can manage the boat. 

The best rowing ground for women 
(and for anyone else too, for that mat- 
ter) is not the open sea and the troubled 
waters of large harbors and lakes. It 
is upon the gentler inland rivers and 
smaller lakes that the row-boat as a 
pleasure vehicle is best used. And 
what pleasure more gratifying than to 
glide calmly along the banks, amid the 
beauties of some stream, combining ex- 
ercise with rest, and rest with the con- 
templation of nature’s charms. 

A word as to the selection of a boat 
may be timely here, since the season 
for buying boats is at hand, 

Much depends upon the use to which 
you wish to put your boat, and the 
waters upon which it is to go. If you 
are to use a boat in waters which are 
shallow, where very light draught is a 
necessity, a skiff will be found the most 
satisfactory type that you can select. 
It has another point in its favor, name- 
ly, cheapness. But not every boat- 
builder knows how to make a good 
skiff. Seventy-five per centum of the 
skiffs which are in use are poor things, 
little better than boxes. They row hard, 
are heavy and clumsy, and have no beau- 
ty at all. The notion that all that is 
necessary to make a skiff is to have two 
sides and a bottom is erroneous. In 
the building of a skiff, the lines of the 
vessel are quite as important as in 
other forms of boat construction. A 
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well-built skiff will have a graceful, easy 
sheer, a stern well drawn in, and plenty 
of hollow at the bow. Its bottom will 
be as nearly flat as possible and will 
not round up fore-and-aft like a spoon. 

If the skiff be built properly it will 
row easily and handle quickly. 

Flat-bottomed boats do not readily 
overturn if correctly modelled ; that is to 
say, in smooth water. But in rough 
seas they are not safe unless splendidly 
managed. In other words, it is not the 
load which overturns them, but the 
waves. 

Many row-boats are built on the dan- 
gerous plan of the sharp-floored yacht 
model. This practice, Iam pleased to 
see, is going out, but for many years it 
prevailed to an alarming extent; the 
idea being that a sharp-floored boat 
was swifter than one with a flat floor. 
This error has been corrected, and the 
best builders now realize that the fast- 
est boat, other things being equal, is 
the boat which is best able to stand up. 
Therefore nearly all row-boats of recent 
design are built with ffat floors, and 
with a quick turn at the bilge. Such 
boats, if properly modelled in other re- 
spects, will row easily, carry a good load, 
and handle quickly. 

The stern of a row-boat may be either 
squared off or sharp like the bow. This 
makes no difference, provided the mod- 
el below the water-line be good. It is 
the boat in the water, not the boat out 
of water that is really the boat. The 
double-ender patterns of row-boat are 
very popular, and certainly for general 
use they are neat and handy. 

Get a boat with beam enough A 
very narrow boat is necessarily danger- 
ous, and its proper place is in the race. 
Mere beam does not make a boat clum- 
sy, if the model below be correct, clean, 
and fine-lined. 

Oars are generally of two kinds, the 
flat- bladed and the spoon - pattern. 
There are many kinds of oar-locks, but 
the best all-around style is the plain 
old-fashioned pin-lock. Many of the 
removable oar-locks are good, and in 
this matter taste and fancy may be 
used. The fixed lock will never be lost 
overboard, which is not the case with 
any other. 
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Spoon oars are not for use in rough 
water, and it is not proved that they 
are the best oars for use in water that 
is smooth. They are, however, the oars 
for the race. For general use, I would 
recommend flat-bladed oars of spruce 
wood. These are light and strong 
and will be found especially good for 
women. 

In going out upon the water, it will 
be wise to have with you an extra pair 
of oars. You may be smart enough to 
paddle back with one oar, after the 
other is lost or broken, but it is easier 
to row home with two. Carry an an- 
chor in your boat; you may need it 
but once in your life, but that once 
may mean “life” in the most intense 
sense. You might be caught in a sud- 
den blow when the wind ahd waves 
were so strong that you could make no 
headway against them ; and then your 
anchor will be your salvation, if you 
have rope enough with it to reach bot- 
tom. No boat is going to swamp if 
her head be kept to the waves. An 
anchor will do this when the oars fail. 

If out upon very deep water, a drag 
will be necessary, where the anchor can- 
not be used. It is a simple device, by 
which a boat’s head can be kept to 
the wind when other things fail. Many 
a shipwrecked crew has lived through 
a mid-ocean tempest in a row-boat be- 
cause the drag was used. The drag 
will not be needed in smooth inland 
waters, but the anchor may be. Have 
an anchor anyway, and have a drag if 
you contemplate venturing upon wide 
waters. 

“Dress?” That is not a difficult mat- 
ter to discuss. Almost any plain out- 
of-door costume will do; but it is best 
to wear clothes which do not compress 
the body and skirts which are not long. 
Many of the bicycle dresses now worn 
by women are suitable for the oars- 
woman, and selection should be easy. 

And finally, keep a cool head upon 
your shoulders. The whole essence of 
enjoyment in the use of the row-boat 
lies in this injunction, for it is an en- 
*joyment based upon a consciousness of 
safety and the ability to manage ; and 
who would wish a greater enjoyment 
than that? 








A PROCEEDING IN EJECTMENT 
By Lizzie Hyer Neff 





HE short No- 
vember day 
is so far 
spent that 
the electric 
light has 
been turned 
on for some 
time in the 
law office of 
Harrington 
& Gilder, 

showing a very cosy room in terra-cotta 
and gold decorations. Its fresh pretti- 
ness does not reveal the typical impe- 
cuniousness of the young lawyer, al- 
though the men who are now sitting 
there are both under thirty. Their 
natty attire and care-free faces do not 
indicate a very severe struggle with 
fate. 

Harrington, the senior, is writing a 
long document at his desk, and Gilder, 
a good-looking blond young man, is 
dozing over a volume of state reports. 
He glances at his watch, yawns, closes 
his book, saying, ‘“‘Where did Rolfe 
.find that decision he cited in his pro- 
ceeding in error? It’s not in the 
twenty-ninth nor the thirty-ninth Ohio 
State. It couldn’t be the forty-ninth, 
so where is it?” 

‘Better ask him,” suggested his 
partner, without looking up. 

“ Aren’t you through yet? I’m go- 
ing home,” and Gilder yawned again. 

“T must finish this petition to-night 
so as to file it the first ‘thing in the 
morning,” said Harrington. 

Gilder rose, put his book in its place 
and went to the inner room for his 
overcoat. As he vanished, the hall- 
door was opened by~an elderly man 
with a skin like crinkled parchment, 
sandy side-whiskers, shrewd, light eyes 
and an air of extreme caution, who 
walked softly over to Harrington. 

“Good - evening, Mr. MacKenzie,” 
said that young man, turning in his 
desk chair. 
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“Good - evening, Deck. Are you 
alone?” was the dry-toned response. 

“Gilder is in the other room. Do 
you want to see him ?” 

“Yes, I want to see you both about 
a matter.” 

Gilder came out at this and stood, 
hat in hand, to hear the errand. 

Mr. MacKenzie seated himself and 
referred to a memorandum book. 

“T. am going to Washington, to- 
night,” he commenced, “and I have a 
very perplexing matter on my hands, 
that ought to be attended to at once. I 
came over to ask your assistance as a 
personal favor.” Harrington, to whom 
he addressed this, bowed acquiescence. 

“A party came to me a short time 
ago to commence a proceeding in eject- 
ment to recover some property in this 
county, and the suit will be a long one. 
I am personally interested in the plain- 
tiff, to the extent of having known her 
relatives. Now, the plaintiff will be 
obliged to remain here during the next 
year and I want to get—in short, I 
want you two to give her a position as 
clerk. I ask this as a personal favor, 
and one that I cannot ask of anyone 
else.” 

“She—is a woman, I judge,” said 
Harrington. 

“Exactly. A woman. <A young 
woman, and, if my eyes are to be trust- 
ed, she is endowed with her full share 
of womanly charms.” 

“Ah — that grows interesting!” 
chuckled Gilder. ‘“ But beauty comes 
high in a stenographer. How would 
that be ?” 

“She will do as I advise, in that 
matter, and as I do not think you 
would have very much for her to do, I 
shall advise her to ask reasonable 
wages, in consideration of your kind- 
ness. I know that you hire a good 
deal of piece work done ; it would cost 
you but little, if any, more to hire her, 
and would be a great favor to me. Will 
you do it?” 
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“ Without seeing her?” 

“No, she will call in the morning. 
She is a stranger here, has never been 
thrown on her own resources, is unused 
to the ways of the world, and I feel re- 
sponsible for her to the extent of secur- 
ing her a safe, pleasant place where she 
can earn her living. It might be for 
only a short time, but I hope you will 
do this for the present.” 

“T shall be glad to accommodate 
you, Mr. MacKenzie, in this. I pre- 
sume we shall be the gainers, anyhow. 
When can the young lady begin ?” said 
Harrington, looking at Gilder, who 
said, “Suits me, if you are a judge of 
beauty. I wouldn’t have thought it of 
you, though.” 

“Then, if it is settled, I must go, 
for I have a good deal to attend to be- 
fore I start. I thank you both very 
much, and the time may come when I 
can do a favor for you. Good-night.” 

** What a queer old duck he is!” re- 
marked Gilder, when the door had 
closed. “But he has a good heart. 
The idea that he must provide for this 
pretty client! I would not really have 


given the old gentleman credit for so 


much philanthropy. He rails at the 
sentimentalists so bitterly.” 

“But for that very reason he doubt- 
less has methods of his own,” replied 
Harrington. 

“Won't we have to spruce up, 
though!” added Gilder. “I must go 
in time to get some new neckties to- 
night. And I'll have to take my new 
suit for the office right away. I thought 
I would hang on to this one for a while 
yet.” And he hurried out of the door. 

Harrington finished his petition in 
error, secured it with a metal holder 
and slipped a rubber over the folded 
paper. Then he also left for the night. 

The next morning both young men 
looked up with keen interest as the 
noiseless door opened to admit a lady. 
She advanced to Gilder, who sat nearest 
the door, and said, ‘‘ Mr. Harrington ?” 

“No, Mr. Gilder,” said that gentle- 
man. 

“Miss Waldron. I am the person 
about whom Mr. MacKenzie has told 
you. 

“Ah, delighted, I’m sure! 
Mr. Harrington.” 
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That gentleman bowed and placed a 
chair for the lady, glancing over her 
face and form. There was a little talk 
about preliminaries, and then Miss Wal- 
dron was dismissed for the morning 
with instructions to report in the after- 
noon, when there would be something 
for her to do. 

When she had gone, the two lawyers 
looked at each other. 

“Well, what do you think of that?” 
exclaimed Gilder. : 

“She is the handsomest woman I 
have seen in five years,” replied Har- 
rington. “And she is unquestionably 
alady. Did you notice her manner, the 
poise of her head, and the way she used 
her hands? She has been accustomed 
to good society, and she is new to busi- 
ness. She was perfectly dressed, too.” 

“She has evidently made an impres- 
sion on you to begin with. She is a 
beautiful girl, though. There is no 
mistake about that. She has magnifi- 
cent eyes. I should have called her a 
foreigner, if she hadn’t spoken such 
good English.” 

“She is probably a Southerner. There 
is a good deal of mixture in some of 
them. I don’t wonder that the old gen- 
tleman felt it his duty to look after her. 
One’s gallantry is always alert, if the 
woman is pretty.” 

“IT wonder if her royal highness will 
banish our cigars,” mused Gilder. 

“ Of course,” replied Harrington. 


That afternoon, Miss Waldron took 
her place in the office, quiet, dignified, 
willing, and acutely observant. The 
firm went to trial in an important case 
that afternoon, and the next two weeks 
were so busy that she was very useful. 
She was only a student of stenography 
and had not used it practically before, 
but with the help which Gilder was 
most willing to give, she kept pace with 
the trial. 

During these. busy days the trio 
dropped so naturally into their relative 
positions, that by the end of the term 
they seemed to have worked together 
always. 

Mr. MacKenzie had returned to the 
city by this time, and Harrington went 
over to his office one day on busi- 
ness. 
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“How do you like your clerk ?” asked 
the older lawyer. 

“She seems to be most satisfactory in 
all respects,” replied Harrington. “She 
is willing, reliable and very capable. I 
cannot help wondering what circum- 
stances have brought her here in this 
way. 

“Has she never told you anything 
about herself? ” 

“She has never told me one syllable 
of her history. For a woman, that is 
such a remarkable thing that it alone 
would excite my interest. You must 
know something of her through the 
case you have.” 

‘“No, not personally. Her case con- 
cerns things that happened before she 
was born. She has been silent con- 
cerning her personal history. But I 
would stake a good deal that she is just 
what she seems to be, a sweet innocent 
girl, who has been thrown upon her own 
resources by death or business loss. 
She certainly is not a ‘woman with a 
history.’ ” . 

“T should not think so myself,” said 
Harrington. 

The day before Christmas he chanced 
to be alone with Miss Waldron. She 
had been copying a brief and laid it 
down, finished, upon his desk. As he 
glanced up to acknowledge it, he no- 
ticed that her eyes were full of tears. 
He looked over the document for a mo- 
ment, and turned around to her. “You 
must be tired, Miss Waldron. Don’t 
you want a vacation through the holi- 
days?” 

“No, I think not,” she replied. “I 
don’t know what I should do with it.” 

“Oh, I thought a lady could always 
go visiting or shopping. I thought 
that time never hung heavy on her 
hands,” he remarked, turning still far- 
ther in his desk-chair as she retreated. 

“No woman can pay a visit unless she 
has an acquaintance, nor go shopping 
if 99 ‘ 

“T think you did tell me that you are 
a stranger here. But if you want to go 
out of the city, you may have two weeks. 
The January term does not commence 
early this year, and we shall not have a 
case for some time.” 

Miss Waldron shook her head, with a 
sad smile. “I don’t know where I 
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should go, Mr. Harrington, for I have 
no friends. I have not a relative on 
earth, and if I have a friend, I do not 
know where he is.” 

The young man -vas silent. He did 
not know how to reply to the tone and 
expression of utter loneliness any more 
than the words, but his kindly sympa- 
thies were deeply stirred. Looking up 
she saw his honest, kind gray eyes look- 
ing into hers. ‘ Will you not make one 
exception, Miss Waldron? Count me 


your friend until some time comes 
when I may prove it without words.” 
He leaned forward and extended his 
hand, but she was turning away and 
“Thank you,” she said, 


did not see it. 
quietly. 

“You have not lived in this part of 
the country long?” he ventured. 

“No,” she said, and added, “I have 
lived in the West, in Vancouver and 
Winnipeg, and in Mexico, and some- 
times, in California.” 

“Then you are far from home, in- 
deed !” 

“Tt would not seem far, if the home 
was there yet, but it is gone ;” and her 
tone was so plaintive that he could feel 
the tears in it. 

When he went out that night, it 
seemed like a mockery to wish her a 
“Merry Christmas,” so he said, offering 
his hand, “I hope that you will have a 
good rest, and—not be lonely!” and 
again she said, “Thank you,” without 
seeing his hand. 

Soon after he had gone, a boy en- 
tered with a basket of roses for her, 
whose rich fragrance filled the room. 
There was no name attached. She took 
off the paper and looked at them with 
a@ queer expression. She was not 
pleased, but.after a moment’s thought, 
decided to take them home with her. 

Gilder came in as she was putting on 
her wraps, his blond face rosy with the 
cold, and waited to lock the door after 
her. He gave her a package which 
proved to be an elaborate box of bon- 
bons, and which she accepted with a 
smile. They went down in the elevator 
together, and when they parted at the 
street door, they shook hands cordially. 


More than once during the Christmas 
festivities Harrington thought of a 
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lonely girl with wonderful eyes, whose 
holidays would be spent in a boarding 
house. 

She was at her place when he returned 
to the office, quiet, dignified and busy. 

The wintry days slipped rapidly by, 
and the trio in the law office seemed to 
work harmoniously together. Gilder 
declared that Miss Waldron was a mas- 
cot, for they had never had so much 
business in a corresponding time be- 
fore. They had grown very friendly in 
a purely impersonal way, and chatted 
about business and current events with 
perfect freedom. Harrington noticed 
that Gilder treated the clerk with deep- 
est respect. It was part of her work to 
keep the accounts of the block in which 
their office was located, it being part 
of Harrington’s inheritance. She was 
adding a long column of rents one day 
when Harrington came in, and seeing 
him, she produced a roll of bills from 
the desk. ‘Don’t you want to take 
these to the bank while you have your 
overcoat on?” she asked. 

“Yes, I will take it now. 
is there?” 


How much 


She told him the sum, as he rapidly 
ran it over in his hand, watching him 
with the curious intentness that often 
puzzled him. 

*“You are very rich!” she said, sud- 
denly. 

“No; oh, no. 


Not as money goes 
nowadays. WhenI go to New York, 
where there are rich men, I feel like a 
newsboy with an account in a savings 
bank.” 

“Then you have earned it yourself?” 

“No; the analogy does not go so far 
as that. I have not that right to my 
possessions. My father did that for me 
—and left me not much of an excuse 
for living, since he left me the means 
of living. It has been a deep sorrow to 
me that he could not have lived to en- 
joy more of his possessions, for he had 
earned it all himself, every dollar, and 
just as he reached a point where busi- 
ness cares could be laid aside, and he 
could have had leisure to do as he liked, 
he was stricken by a lingering, painful 
malady, from which he had no respite 
until he died. It is very hard for me to 
be satisfied with the ease that cost him 
so dear.” 
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It was the ‘first time that he had ever 
spoken of himself in so personal a man- 
ner, and she looked at him with that 
penetrant glance. 

“Then he was a good man?” she 
said, at length. 

“Yes, oh, yes! My father was a rare 
man, honorable, upright, and he was 
kindness itself to his family. He was 
one of the men who cannot be spared, 
yet he was taken. It is not always easy 
to believe what the minister says about 
those things.” 

“No,” she answered slowly, looking 
straight into his eyes. “It is all such a 
mystery—our life, I mean—that one 
does not know which way to grope. 
And it does not grow any clearer.” 

This so evidently referred to some- 
thing in her own mind thathe could 
not answer it, so he replied, vaguely, 
“ Well, we can only make the best of 
the circumstances that environ us. I 
suppose we do all that is required of us, 
then.” 

“Perhaps.” And she turned back to 
her work and he went to the bank with 
a thoughtful face. 


It was a severe winter, that of 1893, 
with weeks of continuous cold that 
lasted through the greater part of 
March, and filled the great lakes with 
thick ice. The north wind, coming over 
these vast ice fields, retarded the spring 
more than usual. There was a pleasant 
week in April, however, when the sun 
was warm and the wind did not blow. 
One bright afternoon the sunshine 
streamed across the office and made a 
glowing picture of its pretty terra-cotta 
and gold interior that set off to great 
advantage the dark beauty of the girl 
who sat in a comfortable chair before 
the gas grate. 

So thought Harrington as he entered. 
She looked up at him, saying : 

“Mr. Harrington, I cannot copy that 
answer because I simply cannot read 
the writing. I cannot make out ten 
words in the whole thing. Can you 
read it ?” 

“Perhaps I can guess at some of it. 
I know Rolfe’s hand pretty well ; I have 
had a good deal of it, first and last. Let 
us see this.” 

She went to her desk and took up the 
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document, while he bent over her 
shoulder to look at it. 

“That certainly is a Chinese puzzle,” 
he laughed. “It ought to be an in- 
dictable offense to make such charac- 
ters. It really involves loss of life and 
limb—should they depend upon its 
meaning! What can that third word 
be?” 

“T have no idea.” 

He had never been so near her be- 
fore. He noted the delicate fragrance 
of her garments and the fineness of her 
dark hair. They were so absorbed in 
the study before them that they did not 
notice the opening of the noiseless door 
until a clear voice made them both 
start. 

“Can you spare just a moment for 
us, Dexter?” 

Harrington started to turn quickly 
to the two ladies who stood just inside 
the room, but found that his watch 
charm was fast in the lace trimming of 
Miss Waldron’s waist. He made a des- 
perate effort to free himself, saying, 
meanwhile, “Why, mother, you are 
quite a stranger here. Please take a 
seat. I was trying to make out some 
bad writing for Miss Waldron, and have 
stupidly caught my chain in her dress. 
Laura, will you get this off, please ?” 

He unfastened the chain from his 
watch and handed it to the younger 
lady, who went willingly to his rescue. 

“My sister, Mrs. Bernard, Miss Wal- 
dron ; she will try to extricate you from 
bondage ; and Mrs. Harrington. Take 
this easier chair, mother.” 

“This will do,” said the handsome, 
' proud-faced woman, looking with keen 
interest at the young woman at the 
desk. 

“T am afraid that I am intruding, 
Dexter ; I was not aware that your of- 
fice was occupied by others than your 
firm.” . 

“You have forgotten, in your illness. 
Don’t you remember my telling you, 
last November, that we had secured the 
services of a young lady as clerk 
through Mr. MacKenzie? It was just a 
day or two before your fall, and I sup- 
pose that you did not recall it.” 

“Oh, yes! Last fall. Is this the— 
person? I remember being interested 
in your case, Miss Waldron, at the 
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time, but it was so long ago that it 
had passed out of my mind. I thought 
it would be very—unpleasant—for a 
young woman to work in an office 
alone with two gentlemen, I should 
have found you something else to do.” 

Dexter’s face colored hotly, while 
Miss Waldron’s large eyes opened wide 
with surprise. 

“T have found the place exceedingly 
pleasant, and both gentlemen have been 
most considerate,” she replied, with 
quiet dignity. “However, it was kind 
of you to be interested in one whom 
you had not seen, and I am grateful for 
that.” 

“T hope that you will be able to get 
out right along, now, mother. It cer- 
tainly will be good for you, you have 
been shut in so long. Did it tire you 
much this afternoon?” interposed Dex- 
ter. 

“T have only just come out. This is 
the first time I have left the carriage. 
I wanted you to attend to something 
forme. But you seem to be so much 
engaged here.” 

“ Do you not feel, Miss: Waldron, that 
there is any impropriety in staying in 
an office where there are only gentle- 
men?” 

“Miss Waldron is so busy, mother, 
that she must be excused from conver- 
sation,” said Dexter in desperation, and 
to the clerk, “You may leave that an- 
swer until to-morrow, and do the testi- 
mony in the Miller-Jones case. Do you 
see the addition to my library, Laura? 
I have got thirty-eight new volumes. I 
have ordered an encyclopedia in twenty- 
eight volumes, and when it comes I 
shall be well enough equipped to take 
care of all the practice I am ever likely 
to have.” 

“Tf you will give me your attention, 
Dexter, I will state my errand and go,” 
interrupted Mrs. Harrington. 

Her son led the way into his consulta- 
tion room, and when Mrs. Harrington 
was ready to go he went down with 
Dexter to see the ladies to their car- 
riage, and then went over to the court 
house to look after a case that was 
likely to be called before adjournment. 

Dexter returned to the office and 
busied himself about some papers to 
avoid meeting Miss Waldron’s eyes for 
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a few minutes. When he finally turned 
toward her she was regarding him with 
the old look in her eyes. It had em- 
barrassed him a great deal. Not many 
days before, he had reviewed himself 
in his glass to discover if its cause lay 
in himself. It was impossible for his 
mother’s son to be invested with much 
self-conceit, and yet he saw there the 
good - looking, finely- formed,  well- 
dressed young man who is the repre- 
sentative young American of the day. 
There were many individual points in 
his favor, which the women of his ac- 
quaintance fully appreciated in society, 
and, yet, this young woman whom he 
had befriended shrank from his pres- 
ence with palpable avoidance, and looked 
at him as if he were some natural 
phenomenon. He quailed under her 
gaze now, and was about to leave the 
room when she spoke to him. 

“Mr. Harrington.” 

"ies." 

“Is there any impropriety in my posi- 
tion here?” 

“Not the least in the world, 
Waldron.” 

He came to her side and looked 
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earnestly at her. 

“T beg that you will not be troubled 
on that score.” 

“Then what did Mrs. Harrington 
mean ?” 

“ She is very old-fashioned in her no- 
tions, and a great stickler for social 


forms. She also does not know that 
business usages give ladies a freedom 
that society does not.” 

“ But why should she be so much— 
interested in my position ? ” 

“ Because, she—indeed you must not 
ask me to explain, Miss Waldron. There 
is nothing to compromise you, here, I 
assure you of that.” 

“But I insist upon an explanation, 
Mr. Harrington. You must explain ! 
What disturbed your mother so much?” 

“Will you not take my word that 
there is no need of annoyance? Will 
you not trust me?” he asked, bending 
over her. 

“JT don’t know why I should. No, 
I will not. Itis my right to know any- 
thing that concerns myself.” 

“Then, it was because—” 

“ Well?” 
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'»” 


“She saw—that—I love you! 

“What !” 

“T think that you heard me.” 

“Yes, I did. You!” 

He had not expected any favor at her 
hands, but he was astounded at the ef¢ 
fect his three words had upon her. She 
sprang to her feet, her great eyes grow- 
ing luminous, her face whitening slowly 
to the lips. 

“How dare you!” she exclaimed, 
huskily. ‘‘How dare you tell this to 
me! You!” 

A wave of hot color rose over his 
face. 

“Tt cannot be that you misunder- 
stand me. I love you deeply and I wish 
to marry you. You know that is what 
I mean, do you not?” 

“Of course. But that is what offends 
me, that you should dare to—” 

“Miss Waldron, if there is any rea- 
son why it should be improper for me 
to tell you this, it is not on my side. 
If you are not free, if you are already a 
wife, you must remember that I do not 
on it. I fully believe that you are 
what you represent yourself to be.” 

“A poor girl, who would be too glad 
to accept your condescension !” 

“No, a lady to whom I render the 
highest homage that man can pay to 
woman,” he replied, gently. 

She was too deeply incensed to be 
softened by histone. 

“Have you, honestly, no other mo- 
tive?” she asked. 

“J will swear it, if my word is not 
sufficient. What other motive could I 
have?” 

“Then this is not a scheme of Mr. 
MacKenzie’s ? ” 

“Most certainly not!” 

“Then why doesn’t he go on with my 
case ?” 

“T know nothing about your case. 
He has told me no more than you have, 
and I have asked no questions.” 

“Then, if that is true, I am tempted 
to tell you my story.” 

“T wish that you would. Perhaps I 
can help you. I am sincerely your 
friend, even if you will not allow me to 
be—anything more. But, please sit 
down and do not be so agitated. If 
your story is a painful one, wait until 
you feel better.” 
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‘No, I shall tell it now. But we will 
both sit down.” 

She seated herself and drew a long 
breath. 

“Perhaps you have heard of my 
father,” she commenced. “He used to 
live here.” 

“The name is very familiar. The 
street on which our home corners is 
called Waldron Street,” he replied. 

“Yes, he laid it out. And all the 
land around there was his. and his 
father’s before him. But he had an op- 
portunity to go west with an overland 
party, and left suddenly, putting his 
property into the hands of a friend to 
sell. He went to California, and, after 
a time, went to Mexico City. He had 
a fine position with my grandfather, a 
prominent merchant, whose daughter 
he married in due time. They were 
very happy and prosperous, although 
war was raging nearly all the time. 
There were three children, I being the 
youngest. When I was a baby the par- 
ticular revolt broke out which involved 
my father. All Americans were taken 


prisoners, but my father had incurred 


the dislike of Juarez, so his property 
was confiscated and he was thrown into 
San Lazarus, the leper’s prison. You 
can’t think what that means! No words 
can tell! 

“And he stayed there—how long do 
you think?” she panted, with a scarlet 
spot on either cheek. 

“Hight years! Eight years of living 
death! And his family died of want— 
all but me. And he was released, a 
madman and a leper! And—oh, God— 
he died in the streets—in the streets— 
with the dogs! Can you think of that?” 
she cried, hoarsely. 

‘*Miss Waldron, I beg you, do not 
tell me any more. I never imagined 
this,” urged Harrington in an unsteady 
voice. ‘“ You are ill, now. Let me learn 
this elsewhere. Let me call a carriage 
for you and take you home.” 

“No, you must hear the rest. 
is not much more.” 

“ But some other time. I cannot bear 
it. Don’t you understand that it tor- 
tures me to see you suffer?” 

“Listen to me! All this time in 
prison, my poor father was writing to 
his false friend, begging him to sell the 
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property, which had greatly increased in 
value, imploring him to send him money, 
to appeal to the government authorities 
in father’s behalf—to do something for 
us, anything at all. And what do you 
think he did?” she panted. 

*T am afraid to guess.” 

“Not one thing! Not anything at 
all! He never stirred. And simply 
because he, who had nothing at all, had 
claimed the property as his own, had 
grown rich upon it and was an aristo- 
crat. And his family were living in 
luxury! And my father died—in the 
streets—a maniac-—in a foreign land! 
A beggar!” 

She fell back in her chair, and Har- 
rington leaned over her with intense 
sympathy in his face. 

** Don’t tell me any more!” he begged. 
“You are ill now. Let me bring you 
some wine.” She sat up, and went on, 
without heeding him. 

“A wealthy lady took me, and brought 
me up as her own. She taught me this 
story, and we planned to come here to- 
gether. But she died without a will, 
and her fortune went to distant rela- 
tives. SoI learned to work, and then 
I came alone. And—that is all!” 

“ But the property ; you can get it, 
can’t you, from that man ?” 

‘He is dead, too.” 

“ Has he heirs—are they here ?” 

“‘T have seen his son.” 

* And what did he say ?” 

“He asked me to marry him.” 

“‘ The scoundrel! ” 

“Yes, I think so! He asked me to 
marry him, in this room, fifteen minutes 
ago, and now he knows why I will die 
before I will do it.” 

Harrington had been pale for some 
time, but now his face grew ghastly. 

“What do you mean?” he asked, 
hoarsely. ‘“ What was this man’s 
name?” 

“His name was Henry Harrington. 


- Do you know him?” 


“ My father? It cannot be. There is 
some awful mistake.” 

“ Ask Mr. MacKenzie.” 

“Tt simply cannot be. My father was 
the soul of honor. And whatever may 
be the truth, let me say now, that this 
is the first intimation I have ever had in 
my life of such a story. You believe 
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that, don’t you? What I told you this 
afternoon was genuine.” 

“Yes, I think so now. I have won- 
dered a thousand times if you knew, 
and I believe now that you did not. 
But I have hated you and yours for so 
many years, and looked forward so long 
to the time when I could bring you to 
justice that I cannot overcome it at 
once ; although, as Mr. MacKenzie said, 
you are different from the man I ex- 
pected te find.” 

Harrington took out his watch with 
a trembling hand, and looked at the 
hour. “You had better go home now,” 
he said. “You are very much over- 
wrought. I will telephone for a car- 
riage. I cannot say anything now. I 
am utterly unnerved—this is a thunder- 
clap out of a clear sky to me. I will 
look over my father’s books and see 
Mr. MacKenzie, and he will confer with 
you. I assure you, Miss Waldron, that 
I do not want anything that is not 
mine.” 

She lay back in her chair, perfectly 
exhausted. Her hour of triumph had 
come, but she was not elated by it. He 


went to the telephone and ordered the 
carriage, and shut himself into the in- 


ner room until it came. Then he went 
down, handed her into it and paid the 
driver. 

He returned to the office like one in 
adream. Her empty chair stood before 
the grate. Had she sat there and told 
him that horrible story, or did he dream 
it? He had grown so accustomed to 
her gentle presence, and loved to see 
her about the room so well, that it add- 
ed to his misery that she was not there. 
He put on his hat and coat and went 
over to Mr. MacKenzie’s office, although 
he dreaded to meet the keen eyes of the 
old gentleman. 


At Harrington’s request the old law- 
yer stepped into the consultation room 
and locked the door. 

“T have come over to learn some par- 
ticulars of Miss Waldron’s claim against 
the estate, Mr. MacKenzie. I have just 
learned of it.” 

The old man scanned him closely, 
noting the signs of suffering in his pale 
face, and shook his head with a disap- 
pointed expression. 
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“What do you know, now?” he 
asked. 

“Simply the claim that she makes, 
that her father left in trust certain 


property that was not—accounted for,” 


replied Harrington. 

“Sit down, Dexter, and we will talk 
it over. It certainly is the most per- 
plexing case that ever came into my 
hands, considering my friendship for 
both parties.” 

“Then it is true?” said Dexter, hope- 
lessly. 

“Don’t jump at conclusions. You 
are a lawyer yourself. I do not know 
how much there is in her claim, I 
have had no way of investigating ; but 
there is something, and I have estab- 
lished her identity —as you will see 
here—beyond doubt.” 

“But you have not commenced a 
proceeding against us,” said Dexter. 

* No, I could not get the data, and I 
have been very busy this winter r 

‘Mr. MacKenzie, don’t make such a 
pitiful excuse as that to me—don’t 
you think I know your tactics? Why 
did you do nothing in the case for four 
months—and send the plaintiff to my 
office in the way you did? Is that a 
trick worthy of you?” exclaimed the 
young man, with such bitterness that 
his companion winced. 

“Perhaps not, but I could think of 
nothing better. It would simplify 
matters very much if you could eome— 
to an amicable arrangement — being 
acquainted.” 

‘“‘T am not such a stupid fool as you 
seem to think. Well, yes, I don’t know 
but that I am. Though I don’t know 
by what second sight I should suspect 
you of such a performance, or know 
that a state of things existed of which 
I have never had the faintest intimation 
in my life. But now, commence your 
suit. I want to know the worst of this 
at once.” 

“No, I shall not commence suit 
against your father’s estate until I find 
grounds. I owe that to my client. In 
the first place, you may have a title 
under the Occupying Claimant’s law. It 
is thirty-three years since Dick Waldron 
went away, and you need only twenty- 
one.” 

“T shall not take advantage of any 
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law that is not fair. What is the prop- 
erty claimed ?” 

“All the land occupied by your 
buildings.” 

“Good Heavens! That takes the 
buildings too! *And everything we 
have in the world is in the buildings 
now. Mother sold her private property 
and put the money into the block,” 
said Harrington. 

“You know the law of Ohio on that 
question,” returned the old lawyer. 

“Mr. MacKenzie, it is not possible 
that we have occupied that land all 
these years without a title.” 

** Perhaps not, but it is true. I have 
examined the records. You haven’t a 
ghost of a recorded title. Every foot 
of that land is in Dick Waldron’s name. 
Your tax receipts must be in his name 
too. Where are they ?” 

“Mr. Sherman, who has always been 
father’s agent for the property, has paid 
the taxes, and I have never seen the re- 
ceipts. I have never thought of asking 
him any particulars any more than I[ 
would have asked father. I don’t see 
why father never acquired a tax title. 
Could this have been the reason that 
the will does not allow us to sell any of 
the land?” 

“ Undoubtedly. 
some justification 


But you will find 
in his accounts. 
Henry Harrington was an honest man.” 

“Thank you for that, Mr. MacKen- 


zie. Of course this is a terrible sur- 
prise to me.” 

“Hang it all, Deck, you are a dolt, 
after all! Why didn’t you marry that 
girl? Sheis a beautiful girl, and that 
would settle it all so easily.” 

“Mr. MacKenzie, that is entirely my 
own affair,” said Dexter, sternly. And 
Mr. MacKenzie knew that his scheme 
had signally failed, and that his friend 
was sorely wounded. 

The young man went out into the 
pleasant April evening and wandered 
toward the lake. The cold wind blew 
gratefully over his aching head. There 
is a little park along the bluff, and 
walking over its moist gravel paths he 
tried to grasp the meaning of the sud- 
den change that had overtaken his easy, 
prosperous life. It was midnight when 
he let himself into the house, the stately 
old home that no longer belonged to 
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his family, and went to his room. It 
was impossible for him to sleep, so after 
an hour of restless misery he arose and 
went to work on his father’s books. 

During the next day he did not go to 
the office, but went over long past ac- 
counts. He found that his father had 
been an excellent bookkeeper, and had 
left nothing in doubt. Mr. Sherman, 
the agent of the property, was out of 
the city, so Dexter was dependent on 
his own investigations. 


Late in the afternoon he went down- 
town, and for the first time went to 
Miss Waldron’s boarding house. He 
dreaded to see her again, but the belief 
she entertained of the state of affairs 
made it imperative. A girl seated him 
in a smoke tinted parlor and took his 
card to the lady. After some delay 
she came down to the room where he 
awaited her. She looked as pale and 
weary as he. 

“Miss Waldron,” he said, rising to 
give her a chair, “I should not have 
intruded upon you but for one thing, 
and I should have asked your permis- 
sion to come if I had thought you would 
grant it. As it is, I hope you will allow 
me a few words.” 

“ Certainly,” she said, with a shyness 
that was new. 

“TIT have spent the day in looking 
over my father’s early account books. 
There was a box of them that he had 
nailed up himself, and they proved to 
be the ones that I wanted. And, to clear 
his memory of any dishonor, I have 
come to you personally. I find that 
you have been correctly informed re- 
garding the title of the land. It is all 
in your father’s name. There was a 
great depression in real estate at the 
time he left, and Mr. Waldron did not 
expect to remain away, so he simply left 
itin his friend’s stewardship. There 
was an appropriation expected for har- 
bor improvements which promised to 
give the town anew impetus. It wasa 
small place then, and land was worth 
very little. The property was in two 
pieces—a hotel, which stood on the site 
of the Dexter Building, and a farm 
which had just been allotted, and 
through which Waldron Street had been 
laid out. He left some blank deeds 
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with his signature affixed, one of which 
I have brought down to show you, in 
the hope that the lots would be sold, 
and a few of them were. I will show 
you, also, receipts for the sale money 
and rent money: Mr. Waldron remained 
in California less than a year, and after 
that his friend never again had a letter 
from him.” 

Harrington drew a packet of yellow 
missives from an inner pocket, and 
opening one of them, handed it to her. 

“You will see that that is a letter 
from the mayor of that town in answer 
to one inquiring about Richard Waldron, 
which states that he cannot be found. 
These others are all similar, and show a 
patient effort to find him. Finally the 
search was abandoned. The war broke 
out, and it was difficult to find people 
whose address was unknown. So my 


father continued his care of the prop- 
erty exactly as if he had been in direct 
communication with his friend. He sold 
no more of it, although, being vacant 
lots in a growing city, it was a source 
of constant expense to him without any 


return. The special taxes were very 
high, and in order to keep even he built 
houses on the lots and rented them. 
For twelve years after his friend had 
gone he kept the books with the most 
scrupulous exactness, ready at any mo- 
ment to render an account to the owner, 
although for eleven years of this time 
there had been no sign from him. Then 
he gave up Mr. Waldron for dead, and 
gathered up all the books and papers 
relating to the property, and boxed them 
securely. They are all at your disposal, 
Miss Waldron. Now, I beg that you 
will abandon the belief that there was 
any intentional withholding of money. 
Your father’s letters from—his place of 
confinement—were never sent. Will you 
convince yourself of this?” 

“Tt is not necessary, Mr. Harrington. 
I know it now. Your word is quite 
sufficient,” she replied, in a low voice. 

“Thank you,” he said, gravely. “And 
there is one other accusation that I beg 
you to retract.” 

She bowed acquiescence. 

“T hope you do not still believe that 
I was actuated by a sinister motive in— 
in—the—” 


“No; oh, no, indeed. Please don’t 
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think of that again—I am so sorry— 
but—” 

“You were justified by circumstances. 
I shall never refer to it again. The rest 
of the story belongs to your lawyer, but 
since I am here I will tell you the pres- 
ent situation. Twelve years after your 
father’s departure, his friend counted 
him dead, and considered the property 
as his own. He had really paid its 
original value several times over. I am 
told that Mr. Waldron was often heard 
to say that he had not a relative on 
earth. Now, there is a law in this State 
which gives a title to the person who 
occupies property, openly and adverse- 
ly, for twenty-one years. The account 
with Richard Waldron closed on the 
nineteenth of April twenty-one years 
ago ; to-day is the fifteenth of April. 
In four days more your claim would 
have been legally void. As it is, it is 

ood.” 

She leaned forward in her chair, with 
parted lips. 

“Why do you tell me this ?” 

“ Because I know it, myself. Itis not 
a matter of choice. I cannot honestly 
do otherwise.” 

“To what am I entitled, then?” 

“Your lawyer will teil you that. But 
you will not need to keep books now, 
unless they are your own,” he replied, 
with a pathetic little smile. And, rising, 
“T will not keep you here longer, Miss 
Waldron. I will see Mr. MacKenzie in 
the morning and put him in possession 
of these facts, and others. Good even- 
ing.” He bowed himself out of the 
door, and ran down the steps. She 
watched him walk away, from the win- 
dow, and slowly climbed the stairs to 
her room. 

There had been a vase of choice roses 
on her table that she had brought home 
from the office. An hour before this, 
brooding over her wrongs, she had 
caught them and flung them into a cor- 
ner, saying to herself, because she had 
no one else to speak to: “I will not 
have his hateful roses in sight. I will 
not think of him all the time, and I 
don’t see why I can’t get him out of 
my thoughts!” 

And the true cause of this outburst 
was the fact that the day was intoler- 
ably lonely without him, and that she 
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was strongly tempted to go to the office, 
on some pretext, to see him. Gilder had 
called in the afternoon, but she pleaded 
a headache and did not go down. 

Now, going in from the hall, she no- 
ticed the fragrance of the banished 
roses, and began to grope in the dark 
corner for them. 

“Oh, you poor things!” she said, 
aloud. “You poor mute things!” 

She gathered them up suddenly to 
her breast, pressed them tightly there, 
and burst into convulsive weeping, the 
first reaction of her tense feeling. She 
flung herself on the bed and sobbed 
unrestrainedly. Supper was announced 
in a few minutes, but she did. not go 
down. zt 

After a time she rose and opened a 
drawer in her dressing table, and laid 
the roses in a dainty box. “Perhaps it 
is all I shall ever have of him,” she 
whispered. 

Then she paced up and down the 
floor, with a face before her eyes that 
would not be banished. She saw it in 
many expressions. Once the dark gray 
eyes were full of kind sympathy for her 
sore throat—that was the day that he 
sent her home, with a doctor, in the car- 
riage. Then she saw them full of love, 
honest, manly love, that was different 
from the look in Gilder’s eyes, which 
made her sick. She went over the 
scenes of that last afternoon. She saw 
the intense feeling with which he heard 
her story and witnessed her suffering ; 
then the white, incredulous horror when 
she reached the end. That mute mis- 
ery haunted her. Then how grand and 
manly he looked this afternoon, sitting 
in the dingy parlor, with that quiet 
courage on his face! How deep and 
soft and pleasant his voice was! And 
she had wounded him to the heart, yet 
he had been the soul of honor to her! 
The longer she thought it over the 
stronger grew her revulsion of feeling. 
Surely this night, when her long sought 
object was fully attained, was the bit- 
terest of her life. She finally went to 
bed and slept from utter weariness. 


Early the next morning she went 
down to Mr. MacKenzie’s office. That 
gentleman received her with a coldness 
that was chilling. 
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“Yes, I have seen Mr. Harrington,” 
he replied to her question. ‘ You have 
the coast clear before you. It is a pe- 
culiar case.” 

“ What do I receive? What is the 
value of the land, Mr. MacKenzie ? ” 

“My dear young lady, you have the 
whole thing. You literally have every 
dollar of the Harrington estate, except 
the personal property. You see he has 
no defense. He wasn’t even holding 
under color of title, and so he has ab- 
solutely no claim to anything. The 
buildings belong to the land. If he 
hadn’t made that discovery until next 
week, the case would have been re- 
versed. And that new block cost them 
a hundred thousand dollars ; they put 
everything into it, even Mrs. Harring- 
ton’s private property, because, through 
the limitations of Mr. Harrington’s will, 
they couid not sell any of the residence 
property, to raise ready money. He had 
anticipated that it would naturally re- 
vert to them under a law of possession. 
And it very nearly did so. I want to tell 
you that Dexter never has known of 
this. The agent of the estate, who was 
Mr. Harrington’s confidential friend, 
has always paid the taxes and attended 
to expenditures and receipts, so that he 
has never had occasion to look up rec- 
ords. So that, now, the whole thing is 
yours in law, but not in equity. What 
are you going to do about it?” 

“T don’t know. Whatshall I do, Mr. 
MacKenzie? I only want my rights.” 

“Just so. That is what I expected 
you to say. What do you say to leav- 
ing it to appraisers ? The usual custom 
is for each side to appoint one person 
and they two to appoint a third.” 

“T will agree to that if you will serve 
for me. I have no one else.” ‘ 

“Very well. I do so with the under- 
standing that the estate is to be divided 
without regard to the law in the case, 
simply your claim in equity. The other 
side has been so magnanimous in its 
treatment of you that you can afford to 
be perfectly honorable in return. One 
can not always do that with such good 
grace as in Dexter’s case. But he is 
a noble fellow.” And the lawyer’s sharp 
eyes watched her closely. 

“TI suppose that you know his dis- 
covery of that four days’ business meant 
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utter ruin to them. And his mother, 
who was General Dexter’s daughter, 
and has never known anything but lux- 
ury in her life, would be robbed ; and 
his sister, an invalid and a widow, and 
her child and a cousin who depends 
upon them, would all be dependent 
upon him. He talked it over with me 
this morning. He has a fair practice 
for a young man, but it will meana 
good deal of pinching for them to live 
upon it. It is lucky he isn’t married ; 
he used to be quite attentive to a beau- 
tiful young lady here and I don’t know 
why they haven’t married ; she is quite 
wealthy and would help him out. Then 
he used to fancy one of my daughters a 
little ; I would cordially welcome him 
as a son-in-law if he hadn’t money to 
pay for a license. But it may be all 
right as it is; he will have his hands 
full. Then we settle this out of court, 
do we, Miss Waldron ?” 

“Yes, yes indeed. And you will see 
that Mr. Harrington has his rights, 
everything that he is entitled to. He 
has been so fair to me, so very honor- 
able, that it makes me ashamed to take 
anything,” she said with downcast eyes. 

“Yes, he is a good fellow. I don’t 
believe, my friend, that all the heroes 
die on the battle field. Occasionally 
one wears good clothes and parts his 
hair very near the middle. Well, I shall 
see Harrington and tell him your prop- 
osition. Is there anything further this 
morning? No? Good morning.” 

She went around by the Dexter Build- 
ing on her way home, hoping to catch a 
glimpse of him, but without success. 
Once in her lonely room again, she sat 
down to try to take it in, this sudden 
change in her life. She was very un- 
happy. There was a sharp pain at her 
heart and a wild jealousy of that beau- 
tiful and wealthy young lady. All the 
fire of her Southern nature was aroused, 
and all her thoughts were bent upon 
one person. Day by day she went over 
their acquaintance. Almost every word 
he had spoken to her was recalled ; she 
could see him coming in at the door, 
and sitting at his desk, or reading a 
law book. She knew now that she had 
been jealous of those books. And he 
had loved her, and she had scorned 
him. When she reached that last scene 
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her remorse was so acute that she 
sprang to her feet and paced up and 
down the room. Then she went out 
upon the street in the pleasant spring 
morning and walked down to the Dex- 
ter block again. As she crossed the 
Public Square she saw him talking toa 
man, but they parted and Harrington 
went in the direction of the court house. 
She watched him out of sight while her 
heart beat with great plunges ; then she 
went back to her room. 


On a September afternoon, when the 
first tinge of yellow showed in the grass, 
and the Public Square was already 
strewn with fallen leaves, Miss Wal- 
dron entered Mr. MacKenzie’s office. 
That gentleman looked up with his 
shrewd glance and smiled oddly. He 
shook hands with the young lady, for 
she had been out of the city for some 
weeks, and asked about her affairs, and 
if she had had a pleasant visit. 

“‘T did not have a pleasant visit, Mr. 
MacKenzie, for I am utterly alone and 
I cannot now go anywhere or do any- 
thing alone, as I could when I worked. 
I wandered about in a desolate way for 
a while and felt people’s eyes upon me, 
and then decided to come home. I am 
tired of doing nothing. I am tired of 
travelling, and tired of staying at one 
place. Iam sick of everybody that I 
know. I am going to study something. 
And my affairs are in some kind of a tan- 
gle, and that is why Iam here. I have 
been unhappy every moment since that 
property came into my hands.” 

“That is a serious state of things,” 
said Mr. MacKenzie, with a twinkle in 
his eyes. “ Isn’t your agent reliable ?” 

“T don’t think so. Didn’t I get the 
lion’s share of the property, Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie?” 

“Yes, because the land has grown so 
valuable. The ground under the Dex- 
ter block was appraised at two thousand 
dollars a foot. I suppose it was worth 
about twenty-five dollars a foot, thirty 
years ago. And in order to keep the 
residence property they had to give you 
the block. Dexter turned it all over to 
his mother. He isn’t worth a dollar, 
except as he makes it. She had a little 
fortune of her own, and he secured her 
against its loss as soon as the arrange- 

















ment was made. He is a good fellow. 
He has been around my house a good 
deal this summer. I rather think he is 
after my girl; she would make a good 
wife for a poor man,” said the old gen- 
tleman in his slow, dry voice, with his 
eyes on the handsome face before him. 
The girl blushed, and then grew pale. 

“ What shall I do about that agent?” 
she finally asked, in a low voice. 

“Why don’t you go over and ask 
Dexter about it? He would set you 
right in three words, and I am very 
busy.” 

“Do you think he would?” 

“Certainly. Why not? He might 
undertake to manage it for you.” 

“Do you really think he would? Will 
you see him about it?” 

“T can’t say what any other human 
being would do, but it would be much 
better for you to see him personally. 
He could hardly refuse a lady.” 

“Then you think I had better go and 
ask him ? ” 

“ By all means. It will take but a 
moment and there’s no harm done if he 
is too busy, but I am sure that he is 
not.” 

She blushed deeply, and drew a flut- 

#tering breath. 

“T think I shall go,” she said slowly, 
rising. 

“That is the sensible thing to do,” 
remarked the lawyer, approvingly, with 
a smile, as he bowed her out. 

By the time she reached the familiar 
door in the Dexter building, her heart 
beat so fast that she could hardly 
breathe. It gave a plunge as she 
pushed open the door and saw Har- 
rington sitting at his desk. He was 
not alone. A man was talking to him, 
and another sat near reading a newspa- 
per. She wondered if they could talk 
to him as calmly as to other men. He 
looked up in surprise as she entered, 
and rose to give her a chair. She held 
out her hand, and for the first time he 
clasped it. 

“How do you do?” he asked, pleas- 
antly, and waited to hear her errand. 
She wondered why she had come, and 
how she should account for her pres- 
ence. 

“IT have—I have come to see you 
about—about the business—it doesn’t 
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seem to go well,” she stammered, at 
last. 

“Ah! Is there something wrong?” 

“T think so. Do you think the agent 
is reliable ?” 

“Oh, yes! Perfectly so, perfectly.” 

He was watching her with an odd look 
on his face. She glanced around the 
room. 

“ How natural it all looks here, and 
how pleasant!” she said. 

“ Does it?” he replied, looking at her 
intently. ‘ 

“Yes. There is the rocker you bought 
for me.” She suddenly leaned toward 
him, and spoke very low. 

“TI wish you would—take back the 
property—oh, I really mean it—I have 
felt like a robber every day that I have 
had it. Indeed, I have been very un- 
happy ever since—and you could let me 
work here again.” 

“Do you seriously think that a prac- 
tical proposition, Miss Waldron ?” asked 
Harrington, sternly. 

“T don’t know, nor care! I hate it!” 
Her face grew pale to the lips, and she 
lodked so resolute that the man who sat 
near watched her over his paper. “Then 
I will modify my ‘ proposition,’” she 
said, desperately, ‘and I hope that you 
will be as frank as you have been this 
time. I was very rude to you, once, 
and I have been so much humiliated by 
the thought of it since 3 

“TI beg that you will not mention it, 
Miss Waldron. [I have no recollection 
of anything unpleasant,” he said, cour- 
teously. 

She gave him a look of piteous appeal. 
He met it with an expression that she 
did not understand. Her heart beat 
fast and her voice trembled but, having 
come back to the room where she had 
been happy, she could not go away 
without some word from him. Then 
she thought of the MacKenzie girl. 

“There is another reason why it 
troubles me,” she faltered. 

“Ah?” 

“Yes. There is more than I need, 
and you have so many to provide for, 
that—and—if you wish to marry, I have 
heard that you do, it—might prevent— 
and I simply cannot keep it all!” 

The quick color flew over his face. 
The client looked over his paper at the 
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two, and wondered if the young woman 
wanted a divorce. 

“You have evidently been misin- 
formed, Miss Waldron. I am not so 
badly off that you need to part with 
your rights because of your sympathy 
for me. I have no present intention of 
marrying,” he said, quickly. 

“TI thought you had changed your 
mind,” she said, impulsively, and leaned 
back in affright at her words. 

* Changed my mind ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, since April.” 

“Not my mind, my fortunes are 
changed.” 

“Then you are cruel—not to know 
—but I was so mean, it is no won- 
der. I have gone so far now — will 
you ask me again— what you once 
did?” 

“Tt would be taking advantage of an 
overwrought sensibility on your part. 
It would not be fair.” 

“Then,” she said, desperately, “ there 
is nothing left for me but to ask you. 
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Mr. Harrington, will you aceept my 
hand and heart?” 

He’ hesitated for a second. 

“Yes, if you are entirely sure about 
the heart,” he said, resolutely. 

“Oh, yes! From the moment I met 
you!” 

* But you hated me ?” 

“That was because I—loved you!” 

She sprang to her feet, and suddenly 
left the room. He followed her into the 
hall and caught her arm. She turned 
on him fiercely. 

“Where are you stopping, Miss Wal- 
dron? I am going home with you.” 

“No, you are not. You are a mean, 
ungallant—object! To put me on the 
rack in that merciless way, and not help 
me one bit! You knew I--liked you all 
the time.” 

*“T honestly believed that I was the 
most objectionable person of your ac- 
quaintance. Let me get my hat and I 
will soon convince you that I am still 
your lover.” 


LILA 


By Olivia Fox 


HEY stood look- 
‘ ing over the 
bridge into the 
transparent 


stream. The 
full, red moon, 
just risen in 
the east, shed 
a soft, mellow 
light over the 
landscape. Be- 
fore them, over 
the stream, lay rich, dark-green mead- 
ows. On one side rose a great rugged 
hill, now dancing with shadow and light ; 
and behind them, on the other, as if 
dropped down within that fairy grove, 
stood the old stone cottage where they 
lived. 

She stepped a little nearer to him, and 
her hand almost touched his as it lay 
on the railing. 

“ It is just four years ago to-day since 
you came,” she said in a low voice. 


“Is it? You remember well,” he re- 
turned with a little laugh. 

Her hand touched his for an instant. 

“Everything makes me remember,” 
she replied. “It was the day of my birth 
into a new world, Before you came you 
know not how little of life I had. I 
would watch the children pour forth 
from that school-room, and wonder if, 
when they had left it for always, such a 
cloud of intellectual darkness would 
settle on them as seemed hovering over 
me. I could not get books. I had no 
one to talk with. I worked, and ate, and 
slept, in that cottage ; ‘twas all of life 
I had.” 

He looked at her for a few moments, 
then shrugged his shoulders slightly, as 
he turned and gazed into the water. He 
had found this young girl, four years be- 
fore, bright, intellectual, and hungering 
for knowledge. He had given her free 
use of his library, and much of his com- 
pany, until now she had become to him a 
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very interesting companion. And yet— 
He turned and looked into her face again. 
Her eyes steadily met his gaze, but he 
knew that she loved him with all the 
strength of her strong, warm nature. 
Yet, he could not make up his mind to 
ask her to be his wife. How different 
she was from that queenly woman, with 
the dark face, and the lustrous eyes, 
whom he had always imagined his wife 
would be—this fair little girl with the 
chestnut curls and gray eyes. 

He smiled quietly. “And you have 
learned to be strong, too, haven’t you, 
Lila? I almost believe you could live 
away off by yourself now, alone with 
your books.” 

Her heart beat faster, and the color 
mounted her cheek, as she answered : 

“No, I couldn’t. I should die!” 

“T am going away, Lila; can you do 
without me ?” 

Her face became colorless, and her 
trembling lips barely formed the words, 

“Where? When?” 

“To another school; after vacation.” 

Her little hand tightened its grasp 
on the railing, and she leaned more 
heavily against it. He looked into the 
great tender eyes, now filled with wild 
longing and despair, and for a moment 
his philosophical soul felt something 
akin tolove. He laid his hand gently on 
hers. 

“Will you come with me, Lila? Will 
you be my wife?” 

Again the color surged to her cheek, 
and her eyes fell before his. It seemed 
that for a moment all the matchless joys 
of paradise had been offered to her, but 
to be snatched away. 

“T cannot; you do not love me,” she 
faltered. 

He held her hand between his. ‘‘ With 
all the love I am capable of, I love you. 
I want you to be my wife; will you?” 

Oh! what a world of wild joy and 
love was throbbing in her bosom, while 
he calmly awaited her answer. When 
she could control her voice she said, 
simply : 

“ Yes.” 

He drew her hand through his arm. 
“We must return now, Lila; you will 
be catching cold.” And he led her to 
the house. 

Not a word was spoken on the way. 
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Each heart was filled with different, yet 
all-absorbing thoughts. When they 
reached the veranda she stepped up 
above him ; her face was close to his; 
how beautiful was that face in the 
moonlight! She could not help it ; she 
slipped her arm around his neck; she 
pressed her lips to his; then nestled her 
head on his breast, as she murmured : 

“Oh! how I love you, Rex.” 

He smiled, kissed her gently, and said: 

“Good-night, Lila.” 

And as she left him he sat down on 
the steps, saying: 

“Poor little thing! 
hardly do without her. 


But I can 
Yet, this love, 


this love! I cannot understand it.” 


Four years of their married life had 
passed. They had left the stone cottage 
where her mother lived, and all the 
scenes of her girlhood. Her husband 
was fast becoming a prosperous editor, 
and his work seemed to absorb his every 
thought. As she sat neath the shady 
arbor, the soft, summer breeze playing 
with her curls, she wondered if he would 
miss her if she were gone— gone forever. 

There was a merry little laugh at her 
side, and in an instant her baby boy 
was on her knee. He threw his arms 
about her neck, pressed his rosy cheek 
to hers, and showered kisses upon her. 
Then, with another merry laugh, he drew 
back and looked into her face. She 
gazed fora moment into the glorious 
eyes, then clasped him tightly to her 
bosom. 

“Oh! Gordie,” she cried, “will you 
always be my boy; will you always let 
me love you? If you would not let me 
love you I should die.” 

The baby laughed again, as she pas- 
sionately kissed the sweet, young lips. 

“Will you help me for a little while, 
Lila?” It was the low, quiet voice of 
her husband. 

Her face flushed deeply. Had he heard 
what she had been saying? She was 
ashamed for him to know how she longed 
for love. His great, pure soul seemed 
satisfied without that foolish passion. 

She sat down beside him in the office 
and began the work he assigned her. 
But soon she forgot her writing as she 
looked at him. How unworthy she was 
of him—’twere better she had never 
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married him. The tears started to her 
eyes. He turned to her calmly. 

“ What is it, Lila?” 

“Nothing, Rex. I was only thinking,” 
she replied, taking up her pen. 

He laid his hand gently on her shoul- 
der. 

“Do you think I am cruel, Lila, to 
ask you to work here for me?” 

She gave him a quick, half-frightened 
glance. 

“No, no, Rex! Youcould not think 
that of me. I would work here ever, 
always, if only I might be by your side.” 

“T am afraid you are sentimental, 
Lila,” he said, and resumed his work. 

She grasped her pen more tightly. 
Her brain was unsteady, and her heart 
seemed standing still; but she wrote 
on, on, because he wished her to. She 
could have laid down her life without a 
struggle had he asked it ; but she could 
not endure this coldness ; it was driving 
her mad. 

And as the months passed on, her 
husband was becoming slowly interested 
in the schools of the South. Slowly, but 
surely, his heart was giving up his edi- 
torial work, and reaching out again for 
the work of the school-room. One even- 
ing he said : 

“Lila, my work is in the Southern 
schools. I am convinced of it at last, 
and I must go. But I am not going to 
sell out here, for you are such a won- 
derful little woman I can leave every- 
thing in your charge. You are a better 
editor, now, than I am, so I can trust 
everything with you.” 

“A wonderful little woman!” Ah! 
would she not need to be? In the dead 
stillness of her bosom she waited her 
own answer. Would her heart rebel ? 
Would she cast herself at his feet and 
implore him to take her? Would she 
force herself upon him, refusing to be 
left behind? She clung to him for sup- 
port as she answered : 

“T shall try to do all as it would be 
done if you were here, Rex.” 

And in afew more weeks he was gone. 
And in a few more months he was the 
honored principal of Dorchester Acad- 
emy. Every little colored boy and girl 
felt asort of reverential love for this 
great man, who was always so calm and 
self-possessed ; who greeted them each 
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day with such a quiet smile ; who was 
always so just and merciful, and who 
was never seen in anger. 

And paper after paper, carefully pre- 
pared for his own readers, was sent to 
the little office where Lila sat ever at 
her desk. Oh! with what bitter tears 
she consecrated those sheets. A hus- 
band with a heart for the whole world, 
and she with a heart only for him. And 
many letters he sent to her, long, newsy 
letters of his work, and filled with in- 
terest for hers. And now and then a 
little loving word for her alone. She 
would press it to her bosom, she would 
cover it with kisses, and read it over 
and over again, oblivious of all else in 
the many pages. 

And the years passed on. Little Gor- 
die was now a young man, energetic, 
ambitious, and imbued with a deeply 
philanthropic spirit. He was thirsting 
for a knowledge of the world, and an 
acquaintance with its people. His fa- 
ther’s work intensely interested him. 

“ Father,” he said, one summer even- 
ing, as he and Lila sat listening to the 
low, thrilling voice telling its tales of the 
South, “let me go back with you in the 
fall. A year or two in the South would 
do me worlds of good.” 

Lila leaned a little nearer to him as 
she waited in awful, breathless silence 
for the reply. She had felt sometimes, 
with a sort of vague unrest, that this 
child would be leaving her some day, 
but she had not thought of its being 
so soon. Her husband, her son, both 
gone; and she alone! As alone as if 
she had no one on earth she could love. 

“Gordon,” the father replied, in sub- 
dued but joyous tones, “can I be 
thankful enough that you wish to enter 
this glorious work? Come with me, 
my son ; you will be a great power for 
good down there.” 

He knelt at his mother’s feet and 
clasped her hands in his. 

“ Little mother, will you let me go?” 
he said, pleadingly. 

She threw her arms about him. “Oh! 
Gordie, my boy, how can I spare you?” 
she faltered. 

“And will you not let me go, mo- 
ther?” 

Her husband’s hand was on her 
shoulder. 
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“Lila,” he said, “you will perhaps 
be lonely without Gordon, but it will 
not be for long. It is for his good; 
can you not part with him?” 

She looked into her husband’s face. 
“T can do anything you ask,” she an- 
swered. 

And in another month father and son 
were gone, and Lila was alone at her 
desk. She plunged her whole spirit 
and energy into her work, and tried to 
drown her despair and heart-sickness. 

And for a few years the work thus 
went on, but it could not go on forever. 
Nature must have its revenge. The 
overtaxed brain began to grow faint 
and dizzy; and the weary loving heart 
began to falter. And one day, while 
the public were lingering over her last 
thrilling words, she lay unconscious of 
all around her, a burning fever in her 
brain. The doctor gravely said : 

“Her husband must be sent for ; she 
will not live.” 

And soon in the distant State he had 
received the message. He pressed his 
hand to his forehead as he strove to re- 
alize what he had read. “ Lila dying!” 
In a few weeks he would have been 
with her again for the summer months. 
“Lila dying!” The wife of whom he 
had become so proud. 

Gordie held the telegram in his 
trembling fingers, while he groaned 
aloud : 

“And I left her alone ! ” 

Then burying his face in his hands 
he wept as he had never done in all his 
young life before. “I left her alone!” 
was the awful, remorseful thought that 
was piercing his soul. 

At last they were by her side. Her 
husband drew his arm about her, as he 
said in low, piteous tones : 

“Lila, I have come back. ” 

She opened her eyes and smiled ; 
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the first smile of recognition she had 
given for days. Then she. raised her 
arms about his neck, as she said feebly : 

“Take me in your arms, Rex.” 

He took her up as gently and ten- 
derly as he would have taken an infant, 
and held her in his great, strong arms. 
She nestled her head on his bosom, as 
she said : 

“Oh! Rex, this rests me so. 
wanted you so much. ” 

He looked at the serene brow, the 
great bright eyes, and the pale lips. 

“My poor child; my sweet wife!” 
he said, with emotion. “I have been 
cold and cruel, but I love you, Lila; 
love you, oh! somuch.” And he kissed 
her, oh, so tenderly. 

She closed her eyes for a moment. 
How sweet this new joy! Had he 
treated her thus before, she could have 
lived. She opened her eyes again with 
a sweet, beautiful smile. 

“Kiss me again, Rex ; I am going to 
leave you, ” she said. 

One lingering kiss and the lips grew 
cold, and the beautiful eyes smiled no 
more. Gordie held her hands in his, 
and gazed wildly into her face. 

“Qh! mother, mother! I cannot 
live without you,” he cried. But the 
mother’s loving heart was still. 

They sat together, alone in the twi- 
light, father and son. Gordie drew his 
arm through his father’s while he said 
in trembling tones : 

“ Father, we broke her heart. ” 

“Don’t, my boy, don’t!” he replied 
in a low, hoarse whisper, “ or I shall die 
too. ” 

And they laid the quiet form away, 
and over it was raised a pure white 
marble slab, and on it was carved only: 


I have 


LILA. 
THE NOBLEST AND BEST. 


THE PRIZE OF LIFE 
By William H. Gardner 


Our eyes oft look above to find life’s prize, 
Whereas, when wisdom’s years have made us wise, 
We see it at our feet, in that same way 

We careless passed along but yesterday. 





A LONE HAND 
By J. Frederic Thorne 


,ANDS up! gentlemen.” 

y It had been pay-day at 
the mines and the long, low 
ceilinged room was full of 
men throwing away in a 
few hours the result of the 
week’s hard toil. 

The flaming lamps threw a reddish- 
yellow light on the intent faces of the 
crowd, and were reflected here and 
there from the polished barrel of a 
revolver, or the brass tip of a bowie- 
sheath. The chimneys were blackened 
by the flame from high turned wicks, 
and seemed black fingers of warning to 
the human moths below. 

Every table was crowded; poker, 
faro, cinch, high-five, vingt-et-un, each 
ruled its subjects, while, king of them 
all, rolled the gaudy roulette wheel. 
The air was thick with smoke. A con- 
tinuous rattle of chips, the monotonous 
calls of the dealers, the clink of glasses, 
mingled with curses, and, now and then, 
a shout of exultation, as some momen- 
tarily lucky man “ made a winner.” 

All eyes had been too intent on the 
tables to notice the man who had 
suddenly and silently appeared in the 
doorway. 

Few, except those near him, heard 
his first command. 

Again it came, sharp, commanding, 
threatening. 

“Hands up! 

This time the combined order and 
threat were heard throughout the en- 
tire room, and heeded. 

The voices of dealers and players 
alike were hushed, and their owners, 
being men of experience, lifted their 
hands high above their heads, even be- 
fore they turned to see from whom the 
command proceeded. When they did 
turn, they congratulated themselves 
upon their quick obedience. 

They knew the man who held those 
two glittering revolvers so steadily— 
would have known him had he been 
masked, though he disdained that cow- 
ardly concealment of his features. He 
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wanted his face to be known, and, it 
was. 

His handsome face seemed moulded 
in iron, lit by two eyes whose blue was 
the blue of hardened steel. 

“Now, gentlemen, I am pushed for 
time. You will oblige me by stepping 
up and dropping your contributions 
into ’ he glanced around, looking 
for something to act as his “ collection 
plate” as he called it, and evidently 
not seeing anything to suit him, 
whistled. 

A horse’s head appeared in the door- 
way, and ina moment “ Black Nellie” 
was standing beside her master. 

- into this saddle-bag ;” he con- 
cluded. 

His keen eyes appeared to rest in- 
dividually on each man in the room, 
and no one of them cared to risk dis- 
obeying. 

Silently they filed by and deposited 
their “contributions ” into the saddle- 
bag. From each man’s belt, as he 
passed, “ Rough-Riding Dick” drew 
the weapons, and tossed them behind 
him out the door. 

The last man, “Slick ” Campbell, the 
proprietor of the “Quick Fortune 
Gambling Palace” (quick fortune for 
Campbell), winced as he emptied his 
well-filled pockets. As he moved away 
he was halted by : 

“Hold on! You’ve forgotten some- 
thing, haven’t you? Exactly—that is 
a handsome watch. Thanks.” 

As the last word left his lips he 
leaped on the back of his horse, drove 
in the spurs, and, bending low to escape 
the top of the doorway, disappeared as 
quickly as he had come. 

The despoiled occupants of the 
“Quick Fortune” gazed at each other 
sheepishly, as they thought of one man 
“holding up the whole outfit,” though 
they salved their wounded pride by the 
reflection that it was no ordinary man. 

“f my s hadn’t a stuck Id ’a’ 
dropped him, ” said Pete Bailey. 

“He knew me an’ had th’ drop on 
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me, er I'd ’a’ done him sure,” added 
Jim Doane. 

“You fellers make me tired. Th’ 
whole passel of us were a lot o’ derned 
tenderfeet. Your face, Pete, was as 
white as if you'd washed it,’and Jim’s 
knees were playin’ a tattoo again each 
other. None o’ you, nor me nother, 
wants t’ stack up agin Rough-Ridin’ 
Dick, even if he do play a lone hand, 
for he’s toler’ble familiar with th’ game, 
and you all knows it. All we kin do x 

“Is to catch him,” finished a quiet 
voice at Dan Smith’s elbow. 

The newcomer was a short, slightly 
built man, with straw-colored hair, 
small gray eyes, and a face the color 
of a lemon, due to “ yaller janders,” and 
which, in a country where descriptive 
nomenclature was the rule, had gained 
for him the name of “ Yaller,” when he 
was not addressed by his official title. 

“Wal, Sher’ff, thet’s a dern sight 
easier said than done. D’ ye think 
yee ekal to th’ job?” 

“Tf I’m not, I’ve no title to the claim 
of bein’ Sheriff of this here county. 
You boys ‘lected me for that purpose, 
’s far as I kin see the deal, and I’m 
goin’ to take a hand if it takes my last 
chips.” 

“Good fer you, Yaller!” said one, as 
he slapped him on the back. 

The “Quick Fortune’s” proprietor 
drew the Sheriff to one side and whis- 
pered something in his ear. 

“Much obliged to you, Mister Camp- 
bell, but I'd get him anyway, or else 
he'll freeze me out.” 

“ Who’s comin’ with me ?” 

Dan Smith stepped forward, and, ex- 
tending his hand, said: “‘I’m with ye, 
Yaller.” 

He was followed by a dozen others, 
the heaviest contributors to the ‘col- 
lection plate.” 

Within ten minutes they were mount- 
ed, and with the Sheriff at their head 
had taken up the trail of the lone des- 
perado. 

Meanwhile Black Nellie had been cov- 
ering the ground in long, easy lopes at 
a speed that had done much to help her 
master earn his sobriquet. Emerg- 
ing from a piece of woods, she came 
upon a wide clearing, in the middle of 
which stood a small log shanty. 
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Dismounting, Dick hammered at the 
door with the butt of his revolver. It 
was opened cautiously for an inch, then 
flung wide open and Dick held out his 
arms to a woman, who sprang into 
them. 

All the hard light was gone from his 
eyes, his features were relaxed from 
their usual stern expression, and his 
look was all love and devotion to the 
girl who welcomed him. 

Leading Black Nellie inside, he closed 
and barred the door and then the win- 
dows, saying, as he did so: 

“TI passed that ‘Yaller’ Sheriff on 
my way out, and I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if he made a business call with a 
few of his friends.” 

A frightened look came into the girl’s 
eyes ; she did not reply, but helped in 
the preparations for the expected “call.” 


The sun was showing its red rim 
above the distant mountains, the night’s 
mist still hung in fringes among the 
trees, and the air of new-born day and 
but half-dead night was over the scene. 
A cock crew and a few chickens pecked 
the dirt around the silent cabin. 

There came the neigh of a horse from 
within. A bird, perched on the top of 
the nearest tree, poured out its full- 
throated morning song of praise. A 
squirrel, on its haunches at the edge of 
the clearing, nibbled its acorn break- 
fast, then dropped the nut and scurried 
away as a man rode out of the edge of 
the woods. 

He rode up to within hailing distance 
of the cabin and reined in his horse. 

There was no movement nor sign of 
life from the cabin. 

“ Rough-Riding Dick, I call upon you 
to surrender to me, the Sheriff of Clay- 
ton County. 

“You might as well give up peace- 
able, for we hold the winnin’ cards.” 

There was no reply. 

“‘T will give you just five minutes to 
surrender. If you don’t, by the Four 
Great Aces! Ill take you, dead or 
alive.” 

Turning his horse’s head, the Sheriff 
rode back to the shelter of the woods. 

During those five minutes there was 
a quiet as of death, broken only by the 
“ eluck, cluck,” of a nervous hen. 
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The men surrounding the cabin have 
tethered their horses, and stand, rifles 
in hand, awaiting the word. 

“Now, boys, all together, jump!” 
and Yaller started on a run for the 
house, followed by his deputies. 

They had not taken two steps before 
there came from the cabin the sharp 
“erack! crack! crack!” of a Winches- 
ter, and three of their number stumbled 
and fell. The rest drew back, notwith- 
standing the urging and -curses of the 
now thoroughly aroused Sheriff. It 
would have been sheer suicide for him 
to make the attack alone, and he was 
forced to retreat with his posse. 

In the friendly shelter of the woods 
he stood, the smallest and, seemingly, 
the least to be feared of them all, and 
cursed them for cowards and “ chicken- 
livered coyotes.” 

“Dern your miserable hides; if I 
had one man with me I'd put the rest of 
you in bed and tuck you in, and git him 
afterward.” 

The men scowled, shuffled their feet, 
and muttered under their breath. 

“Micht es well try ter rush a regi- 
ment as a Winchester in Rough-Ridin’ 
Dick’s hands,” growled Pete Bailey. 

Yaller, who after his outburst had 
paid no more attention to them, was ex- 
changing shots with the cabin from be- 
hind a tree. 

He watched for the puff of smoke 
from the loop-hole, and, sighting care- 
fully, fired. Three times he tried, each 


time missing the little opening by but- 


a few inches. Once again he fired and 
felt sure that he had sent his bullet 
through it. But the firing, after a short 
stop, commenced again and the Sheriff 
became impatient. 

Pulling a handkerchief from his 
pocket he proceeded to tie one corner 
of it to a small branch. 

The men stared in astonishment, as 
much at his having a handkerchief as at 
his actions. 

Laying his rifle on the ground, he un- 
buckled his belt and laid it, with its car- 
tridges and revolvers, beside the rifle. 
Then holding the stick with its’ flag of 
truce in front of him, he walked boldly 
out, stopping when half way to the cabin. 

“T’ve got a propersition to make to 
you, Dick.” 
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“Make it,” was the reply. 

In a voice loud enough for his posse 
to hear, the Sheriff continued: . 

“Tm here to git you, and git you I 
will, or die doin’ it.” 

“ Better say your prayers.” 

“That’s all right, but now for my 
lead. 

“Will you take a hand in a quiet little 
game for us two, out here in the open ? 
You kin have your choice of places. 
Take your time to consider, Ill wait. 
I've got a lot of women back there 
who're afraid the sun will spile their 
complexions, so they’re keepin’ in the 
shade. Otherwise we might have a gen- 
eral game.” 

He waited so long for a reply that he 
began to fear that there would be no 
“oame,” when the door of the cabin 
was suddenly opened and as quickly 
closed behind a figure with the broad 
brimmed hat pulled over the face, re- 
volvers at belt and rifle in hand. 

“Thanks. Ill go git my cards.” 

Turning, the Sheriff ran, buckled on 
his belt and grasped his rifle quicker 
than he had laid them down, stopped 
long enough to say, “Ill kill the first 
man as interferes,” and returned. 

The figure in the doorway was down 
on one knee, with rifle held ready for in- 
stant use. 

Yaller took the same position fifty 
yards away. 

** Ready,” said he. 

The two rifles spoke almost simultan- 
eously, and the dirt spattered alongside 
each kneeling figure. 

Again the two puffs of smoke and 
sharp reports, and, as if moved by wires, 
the two figures rose to their feet, stepped 
forward, with their hands to their 
breasts, and fell with their faces in the 
dirt. 

Then the posse left their places of se- 
curity. 

They turned the Sheriff over on his 
back, but he was already dead. 

Jim Doane stooped to do the same 
service for Yaller’s antagonist. 

As he turned the face up toward the 
now brightly shining sun, he straight- 
ened up with a shout of : 

“Boys! It’s a woman!” 

In the cabin they found the explana- 
tion. 
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Rough-Riding Dick lay on his back on 
the earthen floor with a woman’s hand- 
kerchief laid over his face. Black Nellie 
stood near, nosing the cold hand that 
had so often stroked her sleek hide, the 
hand from which she had never received 
a blow. 

The Sheriff's bullet had found the 
loop-hole. 
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They laid the two bodies by the side 
of Dan Smith and his two comrades who 
had fallen at Rough-Riding Dick’s first 
fire, in the little room that gave so many 
evidences of a woman’s dainty touch. 
And Pete gave the Sheriff his epitaph : 

“T allus sed Yaller wuz three parts 
sand and the rest grizzly.” 

“ What about th’ gal ?” 


FLIP 


By Maud Howard Peterson 


ately poor — genteel poverty 
is so trying,” grumbled Miss 
Knox from the top of the 
ladder. 

4 “Why?” asked Flip, at the 
base. 

Her name was Philira, but 
they called her Flip for short—that is, 
she had given herself the name a good 
many years ago ; she was only eight now, 
to be accurate,. but Jack said she was a 
whole decade older than he was, and 
Jack was over thirty. 

_ “Why?” repeated Flip, embracing 
the lower part of the ladder. so affec- 
tionately that it shook on its founda- 
tion. 

“Can’t you hold it steady?” asked 
Miss Knox in a tone meant to be severe, 
but which was somewhat mollified by 
the presence of three tacks and two 
pins in her mouth. 

“Yes, but why?” urged Flip, with 
the persistency of a book agent or a 
congressional candidate. 

“Because then we could have some- 
one to hang our pictures instead of do- 
ing it ourselves.” 

“T don’t believe it is half as bad as 
papering our room,” Flip replied, vis- 
ions of weary steps taken in carrying 
paste arising to confront her, and look- 
ing at her sister on her lofty perch with 
envious eyes. 

“ Flip,” said Miss Knox, sitting down 
on the highest step with the air of a 
tragedy queen, “never let me hear you 
refer to that episode in this family his- 
tory again. If you feel that you must 


talk about it, whisper it either to Martha 
Matilda or Flop, out under the rose- 
bush ; dolls and dogs don’t tell tales, 
but never mention it within these walls 
again.” 

Martha Matilda was a long-suffering 
rag infant, and Flop was a pug, Flip’s 
own particular property ; donated and 
christened by the above - mentioned 
John. 

“ Why, El-nor?” asked Flip. Flip 
never could say Eleanor ; if you want 
her pronunciation, a lisp and a sneeze 
will give it to you exactly. 

Eleanor sounded the wall in a critical 
manner and racked her brain for a re- 

ly. 
¥ y: There’s Jack,” shouted Flip, releas- 
ing her hold of the ladder, causing it to 
tremble like a tall pine in a storm, “and 
«he’s coming in, too.” 

“Jupiter Ammon! What’s up now?” 
asked a cheery voice. 

“T am,” replied Eleanor, mournfully, 
from her elevated position of six feet- 
two. 

“You come right down'and let me 
do the work. Whatare you and Flip 
trying to do?” 

“Flip ”—casting a withering glance in 
the direction of her fickle sister, who 
was busily engaged in making up to 
Martha Matilda—“Flip was trying to 
shake me off this rickety old ladder.” 

_ “Probably mistaking you for one of 
the apples on your old tree.” 

“Boy, don’t try to be funny,” mut- 
tered Eleanor, returning to the charge 
of hitting her finger instead of the 
nail. 
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The hammer dropped suddenly, 
barely escaping Jack’s head, and Elea- 
nor gave a short gasp of pain. 

With a sigh of thanksgiving Jack no- 
ticed Flip’s absence and made a bee- 
line for the ladder. 

“T have something right here that’s 
sure to help it. Let’s have a look at it,” 
he added, with his foot on the lower 
round. 

“It’s nothing; don’t come a step 
nearer.” 

“ Why not?” 

* Because this scaffold wasn’t built 
for two.” 

John stood irresolute. 

‘* Besides, if you make me waste much 
more of my time, things won't be ready 
for Mr. Hillary.” 

“*Who is he?” inquired John, with a 
jealous pang. 

“He’s Aunt Harriet’s sister’s great- 
nephew and a very excellent young 
man.” 

. “IT hate excellent young men,” grum- 
bled John. 


* Well, I don’t.” Eleanor’s spirits 


rose proportionally as her companion’s 


fell. 

** What’s he doing here?” 

“Becoming acquainted with his 
Southern relatives, after living abroad 
all his life.” 

“ Has it been a very long one?” 

“Tn experience yes, in years no ; he’s 
only thirty-five.” 

“T suppose you call that infantile.” 

“Not exactly—just about right— 
they are rather young and boyish until 
they have reached their thirty-fourth 
year.” Jack was precisely thirty-two 
years, three months and a day to the 
hour. 

“ Let me’see—you must be related,” 
began John, trying hard to forget the 
slight put upon his manhood. 

* Well,” Eleanor replied, her pretty 
head a little to one side as she critically 
examined the nail she had at last suc- 
cessfully driven in the wall; “ well, he’s 
near enough to claim relationship, and 
far enough off, I hope, to be interest- 
ing. 

‘‘ The deuce he is,” muttered Jack. 

Eleanor settled her skirts with an 
important air preparatory to descend- 
ing. ‘Now, I must see that his room 
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is dusted; Flip’s toys all put away ; 
wash out my best ribbons, which in 
spite of three years’ judicial care need 
renovating ; ‘knock together’ some 
cake for tea, as old Mammy Clara 
would say ; see to giving her her rheu- 
matic medicine ; re-trim Auntie’s cap 
and re 

“Great Jove; and mayI ask when 
he is expected ?” 

“ By the four-three.” 

John looked at his watch. “Just an 
hour and thirty-six minutes to do it 
all.” 

Eleanor sighed. ‘It will rush mea 
little,” she admitted. 

* Can’t I help?” asked John—all his 
good-nature returning — “make the 
cake 2 

Eleanor waved her hand majestically. 
“Most certainly not—but,” relenting 
a little as she saw his face lengthen, 
“you can come to tea to-night and 
help eat it.” 

John advanced three steps up the 
ladder with the new, strange look in 
his face, that Eleanor had noticed of 
late and rather dreaded. 

‘Go ’way,” she said, “and let me 

ass.” 

“ Not until I have had my say. 

“ But the cake c 

“ The cake go to 

“John !” 

“T was only quoting Shakespeare.” 

“But Auntie’s sister’s great neph- 
ew?” 

‘*Why don’t you say your Aunt Jane’s 
adopted son?” 

“ Anything you want,” laughed Elea- 
nor, glad to change the subject. 

“Do you mean that, dear?” he asked, 
coming nearer. 

Just at this critical juncture Flip ap- 
peared, wild-eyed and breathless. To 
the joy of the recording angel be it 
said John suppressed the word that 
rose on his lips, but he glowered at the 
intruder. Flip always did have such a 
disagreeable habit of breaking in upon 
one, at inopportune moments, and it 
was next to impossible to ever geta 
glimpse of Eleanor without her shadow. 

‘*‘El-nor,” she panted, between great 
gasping breaths, “there’s a man out- 
side.” 

“Who is he?” asked her sister, hop- 


” 


” 
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ing John did not notice her burning 
cheeks. 

“ He—he—-says his name is Hillary— 
do you suppose 24 

“ Hillary!” exclaimed Eleanor, elec- 
trified. 

“Yours to command,” said a voice 
from the doorway, before John had time 
to descend from his high position at 
Eleanor’s feet. 

He came forward, and the two on the 
ladder saw a figure faultlessly dressed, 
with the manner and easy assurance of 
a man of the world. 

“ At your service ”—he talked rapidly, 
giving the others time to regain their 
self-possession. I say “others,” that is, 
the two on the ladder, for Flip had never 
lost hers, and now opened the conversa- 
tion in a most friendly manner. 

‘Of course we’re glad to see you, but 
we're sOrry you came so soon ; you see 
we were just hanging pictures in the 
hall to make things look pretty ; Auntie 
borrowed % 

Goaded by the extremity of the situ- 
ation, Eleanor somehow managed to 
pass by the ossified Jack and advance 
to meet her guest. 

“We are so glad to see you,” she 
said ; “I am Eleanor and this is Flip— 
that is, Philira—she’s my little sister. 
This is Dr. John Mackenzie, who has 
been most anxious. to meet you;” her 
voice broke a little here—was it excite- 
ment or something less commendable ? 
“Auntie is upstairs, and Jack, I know, 
will entertain you while I call her. Come 
Flip, dear,” and Eleanor vanished. At 
the top of the stairs affection gave way 
to righteous indignation, and Flip was 
shaken until her teeth chattered. 

“Will you ever learn to hold your 
tongue?” Eleanor asked. ‘“‘ You should 
not have told him about the picture or 
Auntie borrowing it from Cousin Mary.” 

“Why ?” said Flip. 

Downstairs the men gave each other 
one comprehensive glance, and then the 
absurdity of the situation broke over 
them together. After that it was plain 
sailing. 

That evening at dusk, as John was 
jogging along in his old buggy, drawn 
by an older horse, he spied a familiar 
figure a little in advance. Now, John 
was a rising young physician—at pres- 
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ent with more pluck than rise—but old 
Molasses was driven with an air of 
command that would have done credit 
to Pharaoh and his steeds. Still, there 
was always room in that buggy for two 
—especially if Eleanor made the second. 

“ Whither away ?” John asked, draw- 
ing rein. “Hop in and tell me all 
about it.” 

“Oh, John,” she began, after they 
were once fairly started, ‘‘it has been 
such a trying day. I have just walked 
miles trying to secure the services of 
old Becky’s granddaughter. Mammy’s 
too ill to work, and I simply can’t do 
the cooking for that foreign swell.” 

“He seems nice enough,” admitted 
John, reluctantly. 

“Yes, but that isn’t all. The cake 
wouldn't rise; I ruined my ribbons, 
spoiled Auntie’s cap, and Flip ¢ 

“Ah!” said Jack, sympathetically. 

“Yes; Flip insists upon exposing 
our poverty at all turns, and weeps 
deep and unavailing tears when told she 
shouldn’t, and asks ‘ Why ?’” 

John smothered a smile ; that was so 
exactly like Flip; but Eleanor never 
would have forgiven him had she seen it. 

“Don’t you care,” he said, soothingly, 
wishing the drive was to last forever ; 
“if he is the kind of a fellow I think he 
is, he would hate to have you worry 
over it; if he isn’t, he’sa cad, and de- 
serves to be shot.” 

“ Oh, John! it wouldn’t be his fault if 
he did ; think of what he is used to . 

“T wager my life he never met a 
sweeter little girl than you—that ought 
to compensate for a heap, Eleanor dear,” 
and he leaned a little nearer. ‘ Elea- 
nor x 

“There they are; I knowed I seen 
them coming!” 

“Flip,” murmured Eleanor. 

“Flip,” muttered John. 

And Flip it certainly was, escorted 
by Mr. Hillary. 


John never quite knew how the next 
weeks passed. As he looked back upon 
it afterward, it all seemed like some 


horrible nightmare. He never saw 
Eleanor now—she was always with 
Hillary—and Flip—little, flyaway, try- 
ing Flip—became at once his greatest 
plague, his surest comforter. 
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For the first time in all her short 
young life Flip might have been “ sis- 
terly orphaned,” as she confided to John, 
for all the attention she received from 
Eleanor ; not that Eleanor had forgotten 
her, but Eleanor was playing a rather 
more exciting game at present, than 
pouring out make-believe tea for Martha 
Matilda or reading “ Flaxy Frizzle” by 
the hour. 

One day, as John was sitting in his 
little office, thinking of Eleanor and 
waiting for the patients that somehow 
never came, he was confronted by a 
woe-begone little figure with a tear- 
stained face and torn apron, hugging a 
dilapidated doll. 

“Please, John ” (things were very seri- 
ous indeed when Flip resorted to Mac- 
kenzie’s name in unadulterated form) 
“please John, Mammy’s sick ; Auntie’s 
asleep, ‘nd I want to be amused.” 

Mackenzie regarded her in dismay. 

“ Where’s Eleanor?” he asked. 

“ El-nor’s gone out driving with the 
Hillary man.” 

“Don’t you know that’s a very disre- 
spectful way to talk?” 

“Well, my apron’s torn ‘nd Martha 
Matilda’s broke her leg.” 

“Let me see,” he said, gently, and 
from that time forth forever more the 
bond of eternal friendship was sealed 
between them. 

One morning Hillary was called out 
of town and John drove around in his 
shabby little buggy and asked Eleanor 
to drive. That was a day to be marked 
with a white stone for him, but the next 
morning the old routine was resumed. 
Hillary returned and Eleanor was car- 
ried off, Mammy caught fresh rheuma- 
tism, Auntie was unusually sleepy ; so 
the trio, Flip, Martha Matilda, and Flop, 
made their daily call on Mackenzie. 

“ Jack,” she said ; calmly taking pos- 
session of his favorite arm-chair, “Jack, 
what you suppose ?” 

Jack, sitting on the edge of the slip- 
pery horse-hair sofa, said he wasn’t sup- 
posing. 

“ Well, I heard El-nor tell the Hill- 
ary man this morning, she thought you 
looked like a—a e 

“Yes,” said Jack, eagerly. 

“ Like a viper,” said Flip, solemnly. 

“ A what?” 
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“A viper.” 

“Oh, Eleanor never said sucha thing 
as that.” 

“She cer-tain-ly did,” replied Flip. 
Flip prided herself on her long words. 

Jack strode up to the child, white 
with a white anger, and fairly shook her 
in his excitement. In all the years of 
her short life Flip had never been known 
to submit to such treatment without an 
audible protest. Ina moment John had 
recovered himself. 

‘“‘ Dear,” he said, more gently, “I did 
not mean to be cross. How did Eleanor 
happen to say such a thing? Tell me 
all about it.” 

But Flip only shook her head. “I 
don’t know ; she was showing your pict- 
ure to the Hillary man ‘nd she—she 
said it. What is a viper, Jack, any- 
how?” 

But Jack did not answer. Then it 
suddenly dawned upon Flip that some- 
thing was radically wrong. She slipped 
from her chair and the long-suffering 
Martha Matilda fell prone to the floor. 
Flip crossed the room to where Jack sat 
at the table, his head buried on his out- 
stretched arms. 

She drew his dark head down with a 
jerk that was meant to be kind, until it 
rested on her own small shoulders. 

* Are you sick ?” 

* No.” 

“Mad with me?” 

“No.” 

“Mad with El-nor?” 

No answer. 

Flip thought a long while. 

“Going to ask Eleanor what she 
meant ?” 

“Ka” 

“Don’t you love El-nor any more?” 

“T wish to heavens I didn’t.” 

“Why?” asked Flip, all on edge 
with excitement. Flip’s “why?” was as 
certain as bills and death. 

“ Why?” she repeated. 

“Oh! child, don’t talk any more— 
you can’t understand.” 

“ Got a headache ? ’calmly continued 
his little tormentor. 

“Only a heartache,” he said, and ris- 
ing gently led Flip and Martha Matilda 
and Flop to the door. 

“ El-nor,” said Flip that night, “I’m 


very anxious about Jack.” 











“ What’s the matter, is he sick ?” she 
asked, dreamily. She was trying to re- 
member the exact color of Hillary’s 
eyes. 

“‘He’s very pale ‘nd acts queer, ’nd 
says he has a pain in his heart. What 
do you suppose is the matter? ” 

Eleanor said she couldn’t imagine. 

“Do you ever have pains in your 
heart, El-nor?” 

“JT don’t know. I reckon everyone 
has, some time or other in their lives.” 

“My heart generally aches after 
' Christmas or birthdays, ‘nd once when 
I stole the jelly-cake you made for the 
Young Women’s ‘Liance Fair the pain 
was extra bad.” Flip clasped her hands 
pathetically over her stomach. 

Eleanor laughed softly, and told her 
to go to sleep. 

She fully meant to inquire about Jack 
the next day, but she caught sight of 
him and Molasses at noon, making their 
accustomed rounds, and she told her- 
self that it was some of Flip’s idle chat- 
ter. He looked as well as usual and 
seemed about the same, except that his 
bow was a little more formal and he 
hastened Molasses’s pace. That piqued 
Eleanor. If he wanted to be so cross 
and unfriendly he might, she didn’t 
care—oh, no! 

But there came a time when she did 
care, and cared as she had never cared 
before, for a glimpse of his strong dark 
face, for a clasp of his hand, for -the 
sound of his low reassuring voice. 


A week later Mackenzie looked in 
vain for his little friend, and wondered 
what had happened. He did not know 
until nightfall that in all probability it 
would be many weeks before Flip in 
company with Martha Matilda would 
appear to torment and delight his life 
again ; for in a darkened room, stripped 
of all furniture save a lounge and ta- 
ble and a little white bed, Flip lay in 
the unconscious ravings of fever. He 
went to Eleanor at once, wounded pride 
and hurt love swallowed up in anxiety 
for Flip—for her. He did not offer 
his services, for Aunt Harriet did not 
approve of young, inexperienced phy- 
sicians, and old Dr. Porter had al- 
ready been sent for; but he asked to 
see Eleanor and was told that she in- 
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sisted upon being near Flip. Then a 
great fear shot through him—fear for 
his Eleanor’s health, for his Eleanor’s 
life, and he turned away, realizing that 
not only was he debarred from Flip, but 
from one infinitely nearer and dearer 
than Flip could ever be. 

As he walked down the garden path, 
he caught sight of Martha Matilda lying 
beneath the magnolia; close by was 
Flop howling dismally for his little 
mistress, who had stayed away so long. 
John bundled them both into his buggy, 
and drove home, thinking of Eleanor. 

Hillary had been sent away that 
morning and old Mammy and Eleanor 
fought death for their darling, while 
Aunt Harriet kept house and moaned 
in secret over the fact that she was too 
feeble to be of any use outside of the 
warming of milk and the making of 
dainty dishes for the patient watchers, 
which were more often sent down half 
tasted. 

Those were the days that tried the 
mettle of their souls ; those were the 
nights when those who waited by the 
little white bed, longed for and yet 
dreaded the dawning of a new day. 

One afternoon the doctor took Elea- 
nor to one side, and in his own gruff 
yet kindly way told her that it was 
doubtful if Flip would live until morn- 
ing. “I have done my best,” he said, 
“my very best—I can do no more.” 

«Then would you object if I called in 
another physician?” Eleanor asked, a 
strange tightening at her throat. 

“ But, my dear child,” the astonished 
old man answered, “where is he to 
come from? I am the only experienced 
physician in the town. Of course, there 
is—” he paused. 

“John Mackenzie.” Eleanor’s low 
tense voice substituted the name. 

“Precisely ; but he is young, a mere 
child in experience.” 

“Nevertheless, I wish he might see 
Flip. You say you can do no more ; 
you surely cannot object to giving him 
a trial?” 

“Then Iam to consider myself dis- 
missed? and by you; you, amere baby! 
I shall certainly see your aunt about 
this most extraordinary proceeding.” 
And before Eleanor could remonstrate, 
she found herself alone. . For a moment 
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she stood irresolute, but one look at 
Flip’s little white, unconscious face de- 
cided her. Then she wrote to Jack. 

“Won't you come to us?” it ran. 
“ Dr. Porter has given up all hope, and 
Flip, my darling, my baby, is leaving 
me. Oh, Jack, come to us and help us. 
I trust to you to keep my heart from 
breaking.” 

Dr. Porter did not see Aunt Harriet, 
for Aunt Harriet was asleep-—worn out 
with anxiety, and Mammy declared she 
could not be aroused for the shade of 
General Lee himself. 

Jack got Eleanor’s note, and hastened 
to her at once. The words “I trust to 
you” had burned themselves into his 
brain, and he found his heart singing 
them over and over all the way to her. 
She needed him, she had sent for him, 
perhaps she—. He trembled at the 


thought of so much possible happiness. 

Mammy opened the door, smiled as if 
well pleased at the turn affairs had 
taken, and then stole noiselessly back 
to the sick-room. John hung his hat 
on the well-remembered rack and was 
just taking off his coat, when Aunt Har- 


riet entered the hall. 

“May I ask what this means?” she 
inquired, with studied politeness. 

“Certainly. I have been called in to 
attend Flip.” 

“And by whose orders ?” 

“ Eleanor’s.’ 

Aunt Harriet’s stiff ruffles quivered 
with excitement. 

“Eleanor presumes,” she said. “She 
forgets that the case is in Dr. Porter’s 
hands.” 

“Dr. Porter holds out no hope, and 
Eleanor wished me to come,” he said, 
rather incoherently. 

A sudden grayness crept around Aunt 
Harriet’s mouth, and the crisp ruffles 
drooped pathetically. Mackenzie took 
advantage of this flag of truce. He went 
up to her, and holding her withered old 
hand gently in his own, said : 

“IT knowl am young, but is youth, 
then, such a drawback? I have had 
little experience, as the world judges 
experience, it is true; I have had little 
show to test whatsoever skill I may pos- 
sess. I cannot hold out to you much 
hope, but, believe me, Flip’s life shall 
be saved if untiring patience, entire de- 
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votion, can do it. I can surely do the 
child no harm. Won't you trust me— 
a little?” 

That was too much for Aunt Harriet. 
She laid her head on John’s shoulder 
and gave way to tears ; then, feeling she 
had forever disgraced the house of Knox, 
she rose majestically and left John— 
triumphant. 

Eleanor’s anxious voice came from 
above—*“ Hasn’t he come yet, Mammy ? 
Oh, why doesn’t he come?” 

And the next instant she found her 
hands imprisoned and heard a strong 
voice whispering : 

‘Eleanor, I am here.” 

Together, silently they entered the 
room. Together, silently they stood by 
the little white bed. Gently John laid 
his cool fingers on Flip’s wrist, looked 
long at the little upturned silent face, 
and Eleanor standing near heard him 
say to himself, half audibly : 

“It is going to be a hard fight, little 
one ; but we’re here to conquer.” 

And conquer he did ; after hours of 
silent watching, after wakeful nights 
and longer days, the stupor gave way to 
dreamless sleep, and Flip’s set lips re- 
laxed into a faint, wan smile. 

The happiest moment of his life was 
when Eleanor’s hand stole into his and 
he looked deep into the eyes that blessed 
him for his care. 

“Do you know,” he said, ‘Iam going 
to forgive you for the hard things you 
said to Hillary about me—that look 
atones for all.” 

A faint flush crept into Eleanovr’s pale 
cheeks. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” ‘she 
said ; ‘‘I never told Mr. Hillary or any- 
one else anything disagreeable about 
you.” 

" « Don’t you think calling me a reptile 
somewhat—ahem —disagreeable ? ” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Didn’t you tell him once, I resem- 
bled nothing so much as a-—a—viper?” 

“A what?” 

“A viper!” 

“John, surely you have lost your 
senses—this anxiety has unbalanced 
you,” and Eleanor began to laugh softly 
and then to cry a little, and somehow 
when she recovered herself she found 
she was in Mackenzie’s arms. 
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“Oh! you mustn’t do that,” she said, 
reproachfully. 

“Then it isn’t true?” 
eagerly. 

“Of course not. 
such a thing ?” 

“ Flip.” 

“Oh! John, and you believed that 
child—you credited such an unheard-of 
thing and never sought an explanation! 
Did that sound like me?” 

“No, no. I understand now: but, 
Eleanor, I was mad—crazy at the time. 
My old stubborn pride would not let 
me see you ; besides, Hillary never gave 
me the chance.” 

Eleanor did not answer; she was 
thinking. Suddenly a_ great light 
dawned on her and she began to smile. 

“What is it?” he asked, jealously. 

“Oh, John, I see it all) We were 
talking about a fancy dress ball, one 
day, and he had picked up your picture 
—you remember the little one, in your 
great fur coat?” 

John nodded. 

“And I said—you see I was a little 
mad at him—TI said that-———” 

“Yes.” 

“That you with your strong dark 
face, and six feet-two, would have made 
a splendid—” Eleanor laughed softly— 
“a splendid Viking of Old.” 

“And of course Flip was in the room,” 
put in Mackenzie, shaking with sup- 
pressed laughtér, “and from thence was 
evolved that odious reptile. Oh! heav- 
ens, what a fool I’ve been.” 

“T think you have,” admitted Elea- 
nor, calmly. 

“Eleanor,” he said, decidedly, leaning 
over her—“ Eleanor, ’m going to kiss 
you.” 

“Indeed, you're going to do nothing 
of the kind,” she said. 

John kissed her. 

That made Eleanor mad—why it 
should is still a disputed question, but 
it did. 

“ Eleanor,” he whispered, “did you 
say those nice things about me, simply 
because you were cross at Hillary.” 

“Of course,” she said. Then added, 
apropos of nothing, “Mr. Hillary left 
for Europe last week.” 

“ Poor Hillary,” said Jack, but his 
eyes -were shining. 


he asked, 


Who ever told you 
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“Was there a reason for his going?” 
he asked. 

Then Eleanor looked him in the eyes, 
while a strange, unfathomable, half- 
wistful smile stole about her mouth. 

“Yes,” she said, simply. 

“ Poor Hillary,” said Jack again. A 
man can afford to be magnanimous 
when he has been hard pressed in a 
race and has turned the home stretch 
alone. 

Flip moved restlessly and they crept 
to her side ; once more the physician 
and the nurse. 

Flip opened her eyes, no longer dull 
and glassy, but alight with the first 
gleam of recognition they had seen for 
days—alight with the look they had 
waited for so long. 

*El-nor,” she said, and then she 
turned her little close-cropped head and 
looked at John. 

“ Jack.” 

They spoke to her softly and bade 
her go to sleep. She tried to obey, but 
something was weighing on her mind. 

“Martha Matilda and Flop?” she 
said, half questioningly. 

Eleanor bent nearer. 
them in the morning.” 

But Flip was not satisfied. She 
stretched out her thin little hands—one 
to John, one to Eleanor. 

“Tt is so hard to—see—you both at 
once,” she murmured drowsily. “ Why 
don’t you sit on one side—why—” and 
she fell asleep with the unanswered 
question on her lips. 

“Why?” asked Mackenzie’s voice _ 
opposite, and Eleanor’s hand was taken 
in a strong firm grasp. 


‘*You shall see 


Flip with the buoyancy of childhood 
recovered rapidly, but Eleanor’sstrength 
seemed to have failed her utterly. Mac- 
kenzie found her one day with flushed 
cheeks and unnaturally brilliant eyes. 

“JT think I have gotten the fever,” 
she said, simply, and one touch of her 
burning fingers told John she had 
spoken the truth. 

Then the fight began ; for never had 
Mackenzie fought the disease so dog- 
gedly, so despairingly as he did now. 
He never left the house, he scarcely left 
her room. He knew nothing, cared for 
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nothing but that the tide of fever must 
be turned. His small practice was swal- 
lowed up by Dr. Porter's larger one, 
who felt that this was but his righteous 
due, for he had never quite forgiven 
Jack for handling his case so well. Not 
that he had wanted Flip to die—Oh, no! 
but he just couldn’t understand how 
it was that Mackenzie had succeeded 
where he had failed. He did not know 
that sometimes a strong, tender love 
can hold death at bay where science 
strives in vain. 

The day dawned at last when, a mere 
shadow of her former self, they carried 
Eleanor from her bed to the lounge and 
stood around her, silently smiling. 

After awhile Mammy crept off to 
make an egg-nog and Aunt Harriet for 
a much needed rest, leaving Macken- 
zie looking thoughtfully out of the win- 
dow, his pale face the face of a con- 
queror. Flip sat on a stool near the 
sofa holding Flop, and Eleanor’s hand 
lay caressingly on her tumbled hair. 

“ El-nor,” she began, “Mr. Oliver 
wants to know when you'll be able to 
drive.” 

John wheeled around suddenly. 

“ Not for some time,” he said, decid- 
edly ; adding, under his breath, ‘“ with 
him.” 

Eleanor raised her eyebrows. 

“Indeed ?” she said, with a touch of 
the old-time contrariness. 

“That is, with somebody who cannot 
realize the importance of not overtiring 
you,” he hastened to add. “Now with 
me—” he paused and looked at her, 
thoughtfully smiling. 

“How would you tell when El-nor 
was tired?” piped up Flip. “ By holding 
her pulse? You hold El-nor’s hand 
heaps more than you did mine. Is she 
ever so much sicker ? ” 

Eleanor flushed a little and tried to 
quiet her, but Mackenzie only laughed. 

“Flip,” he said, “ you’re a most ob- 
servant child—a most remarkable one.” 

Flip squeezed Flop until he yelled in 
protest and Mackenzie threatened to 
banish them both. 

Eleanor stretched out her hand to 
him, as the child walked to the other 
side of the room. Her eyes were shin- 
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ing with an unusual lustre and her voice 
had a tremor in it. 

“T want to thank you,” she began, 
‘to thank you in ever so little a way for 
your patience and devotion and care—” 
she paused a moment, and Mackenzie 
leaned a little nearer. 

“And love?” he asked. 

They had both forgotten Flip and 
Martha Matilda and Flop. 

“Dear,” he said, simply, “I have 
loved you so long, so devotedly, with 
all my heart and soul. I have done so 
little, so little in proportion to what I 
would have done if I only could, but if, 
for that little, you ever want to thank 
me, Eleanor, remember that you have 
it in your power to bring me more hap- 
piness than it is right for perhaps one 
man to hope for in his life.” 

“Why?” asked Flip’s voice at their 
side. 

And then before either of them could 
recover self-posseSsion; Aunt Harriet 
entered the room. In spite of near- 
sightedness, her eyes were wonderfully 
far-seeing at times. She crossed over 
to where Flip was standing and took 
her gently by the arm. 

“Come,” she said. 

“ Why?” asked Flip. 

Aunt Harriet smiled and laid her 
withered old hand gently on her head. 
Her eyes had a far-away dreamy look 
that neither Mackenzie nor Eleanor had 
ever seen before. 

“ Philira,” she said, and they hardly 
recognized her voice; the grotesque, 
old-fashioned name, which she had 
never abbreviated, sounded almost mu- 
sical; ‘‘ Philira, there are some things 
that even you cannot understand,” and 
she led her to the door. 

Mackenzie looked at Eleanor and 
laid his lips to hers. 

He found her smiling as she raised 
a listening finger; through the open 
doorway, down the hall, they heard 
Aunt Harriet’s voice. 

“You must remember, Philira, that 
there are some times when people like 
to be left alone.” 

And dimly, as scrom a distance, a 
child’s sweet shrill treble reached them. 
“ Why?” 
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Sea OW when it was many 
years ago, and the gods 
had speech: with man 
and took their women 
for wives, when Heaven 
was but a little way off, 
and there was constant 
going back and forth from Heaven to 
Earth, and back to Heaven again, the 
gods still loved man and watched over 
him and gave counsel, and the counsel 
was good. 

Now it was at this time there lived a 
man who much desired that he, too, 
should become a god and live in Heaven. 
And the man’s name was Yappan. And 
Yappan forswore his wife and the juice 
of the maguey, and, bidding good-by to 
his friends, took himself to the top of a 
great rock that he might live openly in 
the sight of both gods and men. And 
for many years did he live there with- 
out shelter. And his drink was water 
from a hollow in the great stone and 
his food was only maize. 

After a time the gods began to take 
notice of Yappan and say among them- 
selves, “This is truly a good man and 
perhaps worthy that he be given a place 
among us.” And they said again, “We 
will wait yet awhile, and we will set a 
spy that shall watch him at all times, 
both night and day, and if this man be 
deceiving the spy shall kill him.” And 
a spy was sent to watch him. And the 
spy’s name was Toatl, that is to say, an 
enemy to deceivers. 

Now Toatl watched faithfully and he 
came to Yappan in many disguises 
offering baked meats and honey and the 
juice of the maguey. But Yappan re- 
fused them all, saying, “All these I 
have forsworn, and I have no more 
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any taste for them.” Then did Toatl 
bribe women that they carry fruits and 
flowers to the foot of the rock and 
smile on Yappan and beg that he come 
down and eat while they fanned him that 
he might be cooled and refreshed. But 
he only scowled at them and gave them 
angry words. And his wife came and 
held up his children, begging that he 
come home only for one day, for that 
the people made mock of her and did 
ask her, Was her husband a god ora 
man? And Yappan drove her away, 
saying he did not know her, neither her 
nor the children. 

Now it was at this time that there 
lived midway between Heaven and Earth 
the Goddess Xochiquetzal, of which the 
meaning is, the Beautiful Painted Feath- 
ers, or the One More Beautiful than the 
Humming Bird, and her home was a 
beautiful garden filled with flowers 
such as never grew on Earth. And no 
man ever saw the inside of the garden, 
her attendants being dwarfs and those 
with crooked forms, whose duty it was 
to amuse her and make her merry. And 
it was said of the flower from her gardens 
that whoever was touched with one of 
them should love faithfully for ever and 
no spells might break the charm. 

Now Xochiquetzal had seen Yappan 
and had made much laughter with her 
dwarfs and monstrosities at the man 
who would become a companion of the 
gods. But one day the gods were 
gathered together and began to debate 
if Yappan were not worthy to be lifted 
up from the Earth and placed nearer 
Heaven, for he had resisted all tempta- 
tion, and Xochiquetzal heard it and 
was exceedingly angry, deeming herself 
put at naught. 
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So Xochiquetzal went to where the 
gods all sat debating, saying, “Look! 
it is I, Xochiquetzal ; is there anything 
more beautiful than I?” 

And the gods all said, “ No.” 

Then said Xochiquetzal, “Can any 
woman be painted as beautiful as 1?” 

Again the gods all said, “No.” 

Then Xochiquetzal laughed in their 
faces, saying, “Then do you think be- 
cause this man smiles not upon other 
women, because he refuses to drink of 
the juice of the maguey, that he can 
frown at me and drive me away with 
harsh words? ” 

And some of the gods said, “‘No,” and 
some shook their heads doubtingly. 

Then it was that Xochiquetzal grew 
furious and her eyes sparkled like the 
tupaz, and a red fire was in them like 
an opal, and her bosom heaved and her 
teeth were like the young maize in the 
ear, so that the gods looked at her in 
amaze and their eyes opened ; even for- 
got they to smoke. And Xochiquetzal 
left them in scorn. 

Now all day the dwarfs and curious 
ones in her garden stood idle, and the 
flowers bloomed, and the birds sang un- 
heeded, for Xochiquetzal had gone to 
Earth and to the great stone on which 
sat Yappan. Now when she had come 
to the foot of the stone she called out, 
“Yappan!” and her voice was like the 
running of clear water among the rocks. 

When it was that Yappan heard her, 
he rose from the stone where he had 
been lying and came to the edge and 
looked down. Then it was that Xochi- 
quetzal looked up at him and her eyes 
were as tender as are a mother’s, and she 
spoke to him, and her voice was as 
honey to the tongue. So this it was 
she said to him; as with the cunning of 
the serpent it was in this wise she 
spoke: “ Behold! Yappan, my brother, 
it is I, the Goddess Xochiquetzal, the 
Painted Feather, I, who have come to 
deliver to you the message of the gods. 
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Long have we watched and seen that 
nothing might tempt you, and the gods 
have decided that you shall be lifted up 
from Earth and dwell in Heaven.” 

Then Yappan gave thanks unto the 
gods, and also to Xochiquetzal. 

Then said Xochiquetzal, “There is 
more that I must tell you, more that 
there is for you to hear.” 

Then Yappan held his head, that he 
might not lose any message, but Xochi- 
quetzal—behold the wisdom of the ser- 
pent—said: “See, I know not how to 
climb your great stone, and it is rough 
and would hurt my feet. Come down, I 
beg, and assist me to climb.” 

So Yappan the foolish one, simple in 
the wiles of woman, came down from the 
stone and gave her his hand, showing 
her where to place her feet. But Xochi- 
quetzal cried out, saying that the stones 
were sharp and she was weary. Then 
Yappan, thinking naught but that he 
was to be a god and live in Heaven, 
picked her up in his arms and carried 
her ; and her hair fell around him like a 
veil, and her breath, like a thousand 
flowers, fanned his cheek and filled his 
nostrils, so that, coming to the top, he 
forgot Heaven and the gods, and would 
not leave her from his arms. 

Behold then, it is the next day and_ 
Toatl crawls from where he lay hid, and 
climbs the stone, and finding Yappan 
asleep kills him and dashes out his 
brains. And the gods turned Yappan 
into a red scorpion. Then came the 
wife of Yappan, and Toatl led her to her 
husband and killed her, and he beat out 
her brains also. And the gods turned 
her into a gray scorpion. And that is 
why all scorpions to this day carty their 
arms uplifted in supplication and creep 
beneath the stones for shame. 

Then the gods in anger with Toatl 
that he should kill the woman, changed 
him into a locust that to this day buz- 
zes angrily, as did Toatl when he beat 
out the life of Yappan and his wife. 











THE WINNING OF LARCHMONT 
A GHOST STORY WITH A REAL LIVE GHOST IN IT 


By Agnes Provost 


T stood upon the crest of a gently 
| sloping hill, broad, stately, impos- 

ing, conservatively distant from 
the public road, from which barely a 
gleam of its massive white pillars could 
be seen through the patriarchal trees 
that lined the driveway, and holding 
itself proudly aloof from the crudely 
new dwellings of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This was Larchmont, the ances. 
tral home of the Lafittes of Virginia 
and the pride of the neighborhood ; 
almost a feudal castle in the days when 
English bullets had buried themselves 
in the tall white pillars, but now the 
property of an unpleasantly shrewd 
“financier ” from the North, a man with 
a loud voice, an offensive swagger, and 
nothing but hard dollars to commend 
him to favor. Alas, that it should be so! 
Larchmont the proud, Larchmont the 
haughty, had been sold for debt, and 
from his plantation adjoining, Colonel 
Lafitte shook an irate fist at an invisi- 
ble enemy whenever he thought of the 
outrageous way in which he had been 
imposed upon. It would never have 
happened had Larchmont been in his 
name; oh, no! It was all the work of 
his half-brother and senior by ten years, 
William Lafitte, who had so far forgot- 
ten himself in the excitement of wild 
speculations as to borrow money on his 
ancestral acres from an enterprising 
American Shylock, one Saunders. Then, 
when stocks and William Lafitte were 
both in a state of financial depression, 
this man Saunders asserted himself 
and seized Larchmont for debt. He 
flattered himself that it was pretty 
shrewdly done. 

Of course, after thus disgracing his 
name and family, the most seemly thing 
for William Lafitte to do was to get 
himself disposed of as promptly as pos- 
sible, which he very obligingly did by 
dramatically blowing his brains out. 
Exit William Lafitte. Thus it was that 
Saunders of the North intruded his un- 


couth presence and offensively large 
bank account upon the spacious halls 
of the dead-and-gone Lafittes, while 
Colonel Lafitte seethed and fumed in 
speechless wrath and chagrin, and all 
that very conservative neighborhood ele- 
vated its eyebrows in haughty surprise 
and scorn. Happily, Saunders was not 
sensitive, and the more his aristocratic 
neighbors withdrew into their family 
shells the more pronounced was his 
swagger, and the louder his boasts. He 
bought a large plantation several miles 
beyond Larchmont, but neither love 
nor money could persuade him to allow 
the Lafitte home to return to its former 
owners. He had Larchmont and he 
meant to keep it, first because it gave 
him a feeling of importance, and sec- 
ondly because it irritated Colonel 
Lafitte, whom he disliked as thoroughly 
as any mean man can dislike an honest 
one. All this was some time before 
the first sinister rumors of the Civil War 
swept over the country like a subdued 
growl, but it was reported with con- 
tempt and indignation that Saunders 
was a hard master, and that his slaves 
were overworked and underfed, and 
treated like dogs. Colonel Lafitte 
voiced the opinion of the entire neigh- 
borhood in these memorable words, 
delivered to his old friend and crony, 
Lawyer Blackwood : 

*Misteh Saundehs may get rich 
enough to buy all Fuhginia, seh, but 
he'll neveh be a gentleman !” 

This saying was hailed with delight, 
for his friends loved their genial, hu- 
morous Colonel as much as they de- 
spised Saunders. None knew better 
than they how big was his generous 
heart and how fiery his quick temper. 
His gentle courtesy to all was noted, 
as well as his beautiful range of vitu- 
perative profanity when he was aroused, 
but he never refused a friend in need, 
nor struck a fallen foe. He may have 
had his faults—that they reluctantly 
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admitted—but he was a peerless host 
and entertainer, and had a nicely dis- 
criminating taste in testing the merits 
of a glass of wine or good whiskey, 
an accomplishment which made him 
greatly in demand, and increased his 
popularity threefold. He usually ap- 
peared, closely followed by his body 
servant Zeph, a big, lazy, quick-witted 
negro, tenaciously devoted to his mas- 
ter and the noble name of Lafitte. 

Saunders had been in Larchmont a 
little over a year when this same Zeph 
made a discovery. A dusky siren on a 
neighboring plantation, with whom he 
was doing a little sly courting, told 
him, as the latest bit of plantation 
gossip, that Saunders had whipped one 
of his hands for saying that he had seen 
a “ha’nt” at Larchmont. Zeph was 
more than interested in any information 
which might be used as a weapon 
against the new owner of Larchmont. 
He asked several sly questions, with the 
skill of a criminal lawyer, and went 
home with his woolly head whirling 
with a most exciting idea. 

Mars’ Gawge,” he began, impor- 
tantly, as he mixed Colonel Lafitte’s 


whiskey-and-water for him that night. 


“Zeph,” interposed his master, 
equably, “ you shet up.” 

Colonel Lafitte was an educated and 
scholarly man, but his use of the Eng- 
lish language was almost as slipshod as 
Zeph’s own. Zeph grinned and sub- 
sided temporarily. Five minutes later 
he ventured again, not in the least 
awed by his reproof. 

Mars’ Gawge, Misteh Saundehs air 
pow ful feared o’ ghoses.” 

“You niggeh!” roared the Colonel, 
emphatically, “neveh mention that 
pu’son’s name to me again!” 

“Yass, seh,” replied Zeph, with sus- 
picious meekness, and added, in the 
next breath, 

Mars’ Gawge, sposin’ Lahchmont 
wes ha’nted sf 

“Eh? Who the devil says Lahch- 
mont is ha’nted ?” 

“Nobody, seh,” was the glib response, 
“on’y, I thought es how ef hit wes, 
y know, mebbe Misteh—thet pusson I 
ain’t a-goin ter name—wouldn’ stay theh 
long.” 

“Zeph!” ejaculated his master, ex- 
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citedly, “what do you mean by that? 
Come heah—no, first go shet that doeh 
and then come tell me what yoeh tryin’ 
to get at. By thundeh, you rascal, ef 
you get Saundehs out o’ Lahchmont 
I'll give you a bran new suit o’ cloes.” 


Saunders of the North lolled in an 
easy chair before the great fireplace in 
the old Lafitte library. He particu- 
larly enjoyed sprawling himself around 
in this imposing room, which breathed 
the name of Lafitte from the very carv- 
ing on the bookcases. They were the 
past, he was the present, and it pleased 
him to sit there and reflect upon how 
neatly he had ousted this haughty 
family from their ancestral stronghold. 

It was late in October, and out-of- 
doors he could hear a rising autumn 
wind soughing among the treetops. 
It was a mournful, chilly sound, and 
found its answering whispersall through 
the empty halls of the great house. 
Saunders drew his chair closer to the 
bright fire. Bah! he hated these dis- 
mal barns of houses, where the least 
sound echoed from wing to wing, and 
every closet-door bespoke a possible 
skeleton! Like many others who com- 
bine ignorance with a more than aver- 
age share of brutality, Saunders had 
plenty of physical courage, but an ab- 
ject horror of anything supernatural. 

At about helf-past ten he arose, 
sneering unpleasantly, as his eyes 
rested for a moment on the-portrait of 
a defunct Lafitte which hung over the 
fireplace, and indulged in a prodigious 
yawn. In the middle of this interest- 
ing performance he stopped suddenly, 
straightened up with cautious yet alert 
attention, and listened. He had heard 
a shuffling, groping sound outside, as 
of some heavy person moving softly in 
stocking feet and hunting in the dark- 
ness for the door. He felt for his re- 
volver and ground a silent curse be- 
tween his teeth as he remembered that 
he had emptied every chamber that 
afternoon, and neglected to reload. 

The door swung slowly open. 

Saunders stepped hastily back, his 
teeth chattering as in a chill, and 
dropped the heavy chair which he had 
seized as a weapon. He would have 
sprung resolutely forward and grap- 
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pled with any flesh-and-blood burglar 
without a moment’s hesitation, but what 
was this! this fearful apparition with 
ghastly, sneering face and teeth exhib- 
ited in an ugly, hateful snarl! Saun- 
ders noticed, with a sickening sensation 
of fear, that there was a deep, dark stain 
just over the left lung. This man had 
been murdered. The Northern man 
scarcely breathed ; his heart seemed to 
have stopped beating; every faculty 
was numbed with superstitious horror. 

Still his unwelcome visitor advanced 
toward him slowly, silently, surely, 
with a sinister writhing motion and one 
great hand stretched out as though 
eager to clutch its prey, the fingers 
opening and shutting slowly, regularly, 
until Saunders thought he should go 
mad from the mere sight of it. He 
tried to call out blusteringly, but his 
tongue refused to move, and voice and 
muscles alike failed him. 

Then it paused for a moment and 
uttered a horrid, unearthly wail, rising 
to a shriek which filled the lofty room 
with a thousand clamoring echoes. 
Saunders could not have moved if his 
life had hung in the balance, as that 
ghastly thing moved forward again, 
glaring at him with eyes full of hate 
and menace and uttering angry little 
snarls which froze the very marrow in 
his now rigid spine. 

Then it crouched and sprang. 

Saunders gave a hoarse shout for 
help, although he knew none was near, 
and fought wildly, aimlessly, as a cold, 
damp hand clutched his throat as in a 
steel vise. The phantom was a giant, 
a madman with muscles of iron, and the 
broad, heavily built frame of the North- 
ern man swayed like a reed in its grasp. 
The shout died away in a gurgle, his 
face turned a deep purplish red and his 
body grew limp, before his ghostly as- 
sailant, with a final yell of triumph, 
flung him roughly away and vanished 
in the deep shadows of the hall. 

It was several minutes before Saun- 
ders recovered sufficient breath and, 
incidentally, courage to pick himself up 
and explore the room with the aid of 
a wax taper, first taking the precaution 
to close and securely bar the door. As 
he passed a tall pier glass, set between 
two windows, he paused for a moment 
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and looked curiously at the white face 
reflected there. For a moment he 
stared incredulously and then started 
back with a deep oath. By the flicker- 
ing light of the taper he could see on 
his throat five dark marks, the impress 
of five fingers. He touched one; it 
was damp and sticky. He looked at 
his finger, it was stained a deep, 
dark red. 

With a cry that was half a scream he 
staggered back across the room to the 
fire, dragging his chair as near as pos- 
sible to that friendly light, and never 
stirring from his post till the first gray 
streaks of the October dawn told him 
that his vigil was over. 


Colonel Lafitte was earlier than usual 
in riding down to the village for his 
mail the next morning. He was closeted 
for some time with Bascombe, the propri- 
etor of the village hotel and general ren- 
dezvous, and came out with his eyes 
twinkling with enjoyment just as Saun- 
ders rode up and dismounted. The two 
enemies exchanged the brief courtesy of 
a nod of recognition and Colonel Lafitte 
rode away. 

Bascombe leaned against one of the 
whitewashed pillars of the hotel veranda 
and watched the Colonel out of sight. 

“ Cur’us,.an’t it, how keen the Colonel 
is afteh thet house o' you-uns?” he 
remarked, thoughtfully. 

“Not so queer, either,” retorted 
Saunders, swelling a little with con- 
scious importance. “Larchmont is a 
place worth havin’.” 

“Uv co’se, Misteh Saundehs, uv 
co’se. I don’t wish to cast any as- 
pe’sions on youeh prop’ty, eitheh, 
which eve’body knows is the fines’ 
place in three counties, but we-uns 
aroun’ heah air a little mo’ techy on 
some points than you No’the’nehs, an’ 
I’d mawtally hate to stay alone at 
Lahchmont as you do.” 

“ Well, I’d like to know why,” blus- 
tered Saunders, roughly, with a little 
swagger of bravado which he was far 
from feeling. Bascombe smiled in gen- 
tle deprecation. His face was a picture 
of child-like innocence. 

“Oh, no offence, Misteh Saundehs. 
Uv co’se I don’t say thet theh’s a ghos’ 
been nigh the house fo’ fifty yeah, but 
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es I said befo’, we-uns an’t specially keen 
to be on mo’n jes’ plain speakin’ terms 
with any ha‘nt, an’ ['d neveh run the 
risk of havin’ thet Lahchmont ghos’ 
afteh me. Uv co’se you don’t believe in 
ha’nts, and such things don’t botheh 
you any.” 

‘‘Of course not. It’s all rot,” snarled 
Saunders, mopping his brow uneasily, 
while the hotel proprietor expectorated 
vigorously and stole a sly glance at his 
obviously squirming victim. 

“ Eveh heerd about it, Misteh Saun- 
dehs ?” he inquired, blandly. 

“No,” gruffly. 

“Then I reckon I might es well tell 
yo’, seein’ as yo’ don’t believe in ha’nts 
and won’t be likely to be scared about 
it. Its wu’th listenin’ to. Yo’ see, 
seh, about seventy-fi’ yeahs ago Lahch- 
mont was owned by a Henry Lafitte, a 
hot blooded sawt of Frenchman whose 
tempeh wes always getting him into 
trouble. He wes dretful proud an’ 
high-handed, and mostly carried every- 
thing his own way, but it took a 
strangeh in the neighbeh-hood, eldest 
brotheh in a family o’ low-down whites, 
to get mad an’ say he wouldn’t have it. 
He went up to Lahchmont a leetle 
drunk, any way, an’ called Henry Lafitte 
some naysty names, mo’ to satisfy a pri- 
vate family grudge than anything else, 
an’ they say it made Lafitte simply furi- 
ous. Uvco’se he wouldn’t demean him- 
self by calling out a felleh like that, 
but he had him soundly whipped an’ 
th’own off the grounds. 

“ Well, seh, the felleh wes so crazy 
mad he wes jes’ a lunatic. He prowled 
aroun’ for weeks with a gun, tryin’ to 
get a shot at Henry Lafitte, but couldn’t 
do it. Then one night he got in the 
house an’ tried to strangle him in bed, 
but Lafitte woke up jes’ a minute too 
soon for him, an’ sprang out o’ bed an’ 
ran the felleh right thoo the body on 
his sword, seh, as clean as a whistle. 
They say it wes the pretties’ piece of 
work yo’ eveh saw. 

“Uv co’se afteh that Henry Lafitte 
thought he wes done with the rascal, 
but jes’ as sure as yo’ air a-livin’, seh, 
if the felleh didn’t get up out of his 
grave an’ walk Lahchmont three nights 
in succession, appearin’ to Lafitte an’ 
tryin’ to grab him. Now, seh, yo’ No’- 
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thenehs air po’ful practical, an’ maybe 
you can explain it better’n we-uns can, 
but on the thu’d night of the thu’d week 
afteh the ghos’ walked Lahchmont, 
Henry Lafitte wes foun’ on the flo’ of 
his room strangled to death, with five 
bloody fingeh ma’aks on his th’oat ! 

*°N thet’s not all of it, eitheh. Uv 
co’se the family moved right out of 
Lahchmont, an’ theh wouldn’t a Lafitte 
go nigh the house fo’ ten yeah, but 
about six yeah afteh Henry Lafitte’s 
death a felleh who wes workin’ the place 
faw them moved in one wing. He 
made a poful lot of fun of the ghos’ 
story, and said nobody but a fool would 
believe in ha’nts, but jes’ as sho’ es I’m 
a-standin’ heah, he hadn’t been theh 
much mo’n a yeah befo’ he wes foun’ 
dead on the library flo’ one mornin’, 
with exactly the same bloody fingeh 
ma’aks on his th’oat. Now what do 
you think o’ thet, seh?” 

Bascombe paused triumphantly ; 
Saunders was ghastly pale and trem- 
bling. 

“Thet’s the story, Misteh Saunders, 
an’ thet’s the reason why I naw any 
other man aroun’ heah, ’xceptin’ the 
Colonel, wouldn’t live in Lahchmont 
faw a million of dollars. But uv co’se 
it don’t make no diffrunce to you. You 
don’t believe in ha’nts.” 

“No, I don’t!” snarled Saunders, 
whose complexion had by this time as- 
sumed a greenish pallor. “It’s a fool 
yarn of some of these crazy niggers.” 

He reeled, rather than walked, tow- 
ard his patiently waiting horse, and, 
swinging himself into the saddle, dug 
his spurs into the animal’s sides and 
galloped through the village at such a 
furious rate of speed that the peacefully 
lazy inhabitants stared after him in 
wonderment as he clattered by. 

Bascombe watched him out of sight, 
and turned back into the barroom with 
a deep, delighted chuckle. 


That night the Larchmont ghost 


walked again. Saunders was by this 
time reduced to a state of apprehension 
bordering on insanity. He hardly 
dared think of the result of the fatal 
third visitation, and resolved to get rid 
of Larchmont and its horrible encum- 
brance at whatever cost. There was only 
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one man in the neighborhood who 
would buy it, and that man was Colonel 
Lafitte. 

The Colonel smiled grimly as he met 
his neighbor at the post-office the next 
morning, and Saunders waxed so sud- 
denly friendly as to ride home with him. 
The two nights of horror through which 
he had passed had taken much of the 
aggressive boastfulness out of the 
Northern man and left him pale and 
haggard from anxiety and loss of 
sleep. 

For the first mile they discussed 
crops with the strained politeness of 
enemies who meet under an armed 
truce, and then Saunders blundered 
head foremost into the subject upper- 
most in his mind. 

“Tm thinkin’ of movin’ nearer my 
plantation, Colonel. If I do that I 
don’t know but I might sell Larch- 
mont.” 

“Indeed, Misteh Saundehs? Well, 
you know yo’ own convenience best, but 
I’m always sorry to lose an old neigh- 
beh, seh.” 

Nothing could have been more 
blandly courteous than this reply, nor 
more delicately tinged with indiffer- 
ence, and Saunders wriggled impa- 
tiently in his saddle as he heard it. 

“ Humph !” he grunted, with a chast- 
ened return of his old swagger, “you 
used to be tolerably keen after Larch- 
mont yourself.” 

“Oh, I—do’no, now,” drawled the 
Colonel, tranquilly, brushing a persist- 
ent fly off his mare’s neck. “ Ya’as, I 
suppose I was, but you see, Neighbeh 
Saundehs, I’d sawt o’ given up specu- 
latin’ on Lahchmont, an’ I’m thinkin’ 
now that mebbe I could do betteh by 
buyin’ that prop’ty o’ Thawnley’s. * It’s a 
fancieh lookin’ house, y’ know, an’ nigh- 
eh the town. I s’pose the truth is, ’'m 
sawt o’ weaned away fum Lahchmont.” 

“ Oh, yes; oh, yes,” assented Saunders 
a trifle gruffly, scarcely able to conceal 
his eagerness, “but Thornley’s prop- 
erty can’t come anywhere near Larch- 
mont for grounds,-nor for bein’ well 
built. It’s one of these new-fangled 
houses built in a hurry and likely to go 
to pieces ina hurry. Ionly spoke be- 
cause I wanted to give you the first 
chance, because Larchmont has always 
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been in your family, and you mightn’t 
like to have it pass into other hands.” 

“Quite true, Neighbeh Saundehs,” 
assented the Colonel, blandly. “I ap- 
preciate that side o’ the question, too, 
but theh are otheh considerations. I 
don’t wish to alahm you at all,”—here 
he lowered his voice to a cautious 
whisper—‘“‘ but I heah some curious ru- 
mehs goin’ ’roun’. It may be on’y a 
niggeh’s ya’hn, but they do say es how 
Lahchmont is ha’nted, an’ I have pa’- 
ticlah reasons, seh, family reasons, 
faw not wantin’ anything to do with the 
place ef it is.” 

Saunders’s horse reared suddenly, 
as his owner involuntarily dug the spurs 
in. By the time the animal was again 
under control the Northern man could 
steady his voice to speak. 

“It’s all rot!” he blustered with a 
really fine show of indignation. “These 
crazy niggers see a white cow in the 
yard, maybe, and go straight into fits 
and swear the place is haunted. I give 
you my word, Colonel Lafitte, that 
there’s nothin’ in it at all. I guess I'd 
know if the house was haunted, wouldn’t 
i?" 

Colonel Lafitte looked relieved. 

“Well, now, I'm right glad to heah 
you say that. If that’s the case, why 
I might” —a little dubious hesita- 
tion—“ consideh the proposition, seh. 
Uv co’se I couldn’t affawd to give you 
any mo’n I first offehed you faw* the 
place. Crops have been mighty po-eh 
this season, an’ Thawnley——” 

“Oh, well, I guess I can give it to 
you for that, seein’ who it is,” hastily 
interposed Saunders. “Of course it'll 
be a great sacrifice, but I want to go 
North on business in a few days, and 
Td like to get the matter off my hands 
before I leave.” 

Colonel Lafitte’s face was imperturb- 
able in its gravity, and only the deep 
twinkle in his eyes showed how thor- 
oughly he was enjoying the situation. 

“If you are goin’ away, Neighbeh, 
seems to me the best thing faw us to 
do would be to settle the matteh right 
now. We can ride back to town an’ 
get Lawyer Blackwood to draw up ow 
papehs this mo’nin’. An’, oh, yes! 
another thing, Neighbeh ; if ewrything 
else should be satisfactory, an’ I take 
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the place, when could I have posses- 
sion ?” 

* To-night,” answered Saunders, reck- 
lessly, and Colonel Lafitte turned his 
head away to hide a smile. 

That was Wednesday morning. By 
Thursday morning Colonel Lafitte was 
in full possession of Larchmont—fam- 
ily, servants, and household gods—and 
by Thursday afternoon, the joke being 
entirely too good to keep, the village and 
half of the surrounding country had 
heard the story, and was delightedly 
chuckling over it. Zeph, arrayed in all 
the glory of the new suit and conscious 
that his name was in everybody’s mouth, 
strutted proudly around the little vil- 
lage and related his part of the proceed- 
ings with a gusto and dramatic effect 
which increased perceptibly with each 
new recital. 

“Mars’ Gawge, he make up de ya’hn, 
Mars’ Bascombe, he fell it, an’ den 
I come along in de night wid horg’s 
blood on m’ fingehs an’ dough on m’ 
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face, an’>—O Lawd! Yah! Yah! 
Yah!” 

At this point Zeph’s recollections al- 
ways overcame him. 

Saunders was furious, but he could 
do nothing. The papers were drawn 
and signed, and the new owner was in 
possession. The only thing left for him 
to do, if he wished to escape a storm of 
ridicule, was to leave town as soon as 
possible, as William Lafitte had done — 
before him. Unlike his former debtor, 
he did not die, but he evidently forgot 
to return, for about two weeks after his 
departure a lawyer came on from Anna- 
polis and began negotiations for the 
sale of his slaves and plantation. 

The Colonel sat in the old Lafitte li- 
brary, where that awful phantom had 
stalked, and drank innumerable glasses 
of whiskey to the health of his cireum- 
vented enemy, but Saunders never 
again appeared in that neighborhood. 
Let us say this much for him—he knew 
when he had enough. 


THE SOUL’S TREASURE 
By Kathleen Gray Nelson 


SOUL freed from earth’s moor- 
ing, she went out into the vast 
unknown, and when she had tra- 


A 


velled far she came at last to a beauti- 
ful country that lies even on the borders 


of the Ancient of Habitations. Around 
it were piled battlements of golden 
clouds and through their shifting glory 
she caught a glimpse of rainbow-tinted 
temples and wondrous palaces, that 
seemed to her dazzled eyes to be built 
of the sunset rays and gemmed with 
sparkling dew-drops, while to her ears 
was borne the sound of happy voices 
singing beside the murmuring waters. 
Not a shadow dimmed the noonday 
splendor, not a breath of mist hung 
over the majestic mountains, not even 
a@ moan came up from the crystal sea 
that beat upon the farther shore, and 
there was no sign anywhere of change 
or of decay. As the sorrow-laden pil- 
grim from Earth’s domain drew nearer 
she saw that radiant beings wandered 
over the emerald meadows, and she mar- 


velled to find they were all young and 
lovely to look upon. 

“Surely this is that Paradise of which 
I have often dreamed,” she cried, and 
greatly did she desire to enter in, for it 
was long since she had tasted joy. 

“T am a wandering soul seeking a 
home,” she said to the spirit watching 
beside the entrance. ‘What do you 
call this region of delight? ” 

And the answer was: “This is the 
Land Where None Remember, and there- 
fore all are happy.” 

“The Land Where None Remember,” 
she repeated, musingly. “I have often 
craved forgetfulness and found it not.” 

“Then enter here,” the spirit made 
reply. “Once within these magic por- 
tals, no memory of yesterday can dim 
the splendor of to-day. Not one sad 
thought, nor even a whisper of what 
might have been can follow you into the 
Land Where None Remember.” 

“That were indeed well,” she said, 
“for I have known sin and shame and 
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desolation and the biting sorrow whose 
shadow is remorse. My heart is bleed- 
ing from many wounds that neither 
time nor death can -heal, and the past 
is the tomb of all my hopes. Now to 
forget itall! Nevermore to weep bitter 
tears as I remember all I have lost, 
never more to feel the dull aching as I 
live over the days that cannot come 
again, never more to know the wild 
longing for the gifts that fate denied 
me — Oh, bliss incomparable!” Ere 
her words had died away swiftly, she 
started to pass within, but as she stood 
on the very entrance the spirit warningly 
said : 

“ Remember that you must leave-be- 
hind every memory of that life whence 
you come.” 

She paused, even on the boundary of 
that enchanted land and cried, anxious- 
ly: “But my memories are all I have 
brought with me from Earth. Shall I 
not be able to recall the face, the voice, 
the words of love of those once dear to 
me — father, mother, lover, or even the 
smile of the babe that slept upon my 
breast ? ” 

“ These are but mere names given to 


earth shadows,” the spirit answered. “I 


know not what they mean. If we re- 
membered all these things think you 
we could be happy, even in Paradise?” 

She pondered deeply, then she said : 

“There was one I loved in that other 
life, and his image will I carry in my 
heart through the mists of space, 
through the dimness of the unknown, 
aye, through the everlasting ages. The 
memory of him is my one soul treasure. 
He glorified my life and, going out, left 
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me only thoughts of him to lighten the 
weariness of eternity. Surely, surely, 
if I wish it so, I can take my memories 
of him into this new and fairer land ?” 

“Are they such happy ones?” the 
spirit questioned. 

“Nay, he was false,” she said, “and 
love was my curse and shame. Yet be- 
cause of what he was to me, and because 
in all futurity I can have naught of him 
save these dreams of other days, I will 
not give him up, even to dwell in the 
realm of the blest.” 

Seeing that the spirit understood her 
not, she turned to it and asked : 

** Did you never love?” 

“IT do not know,” was the answer. 
“ Thave forgotten all that past, and there 
is no road back to it. Love touches not 
my heart this moment; if it did an hour 
ago, what does it matter?” 

“ Oh, foolish one,” she cried, in deep- 
est scorn, “having lost all to know it 
not. Think you I will cast away the 
remembrance of him I love to enter a 
garden of fools? No, though memory 
be my scourge, yet will I gladly take it 
with me on through time that endeth 
not.” 

So saying, she turned away from the 
beautiful Land Where None Remember 
and, with never a backward glance at all 
its glory, went down into the dim valley 
beyond, where dwell the phantoms of the 
past, and where black-robed memory, 
never sleeping, sits brooding through 
the cycles. 

And as she passed from sight the 
spirit, wondering, said : 

“Strange that only women refuse to 
enter here.” 








THE BROWN ROSE 
By V. D. Hyde 


EE Noline was a rose as fair as 
\W ever sprung from human stock. 

Lightsome as some brown leaf- 
let’s sally from its russet bower was 
Noline’s solitary trip along the crowded 
city’s ways, and busy wayfarers turned 
to gaze with joy. Plump, dimpled, 
dainty, shy, was Noline. Her small 
brown countenance shone with purity 
like the glossy linen folded smoothly in 
the chip tray balanced on her head for 
roguish ringlets to blow up and peer 
into. 

Yet Noline’s walk was not solitary ; 
she was not alone. By her side stalked 
Mammy’s dog, a forbidding escort, 
with face and gait of a wooden image 
endowed with life, and a sense of duty 
most superfluous. When Noline, with 
her tray and escort, tripped under the 
Chelsea’s windows at sundown, the 


openings filled up with smocks and 


spattered palettes ; and many a copper 
dropped down on Noline’s linen—to 
win a shining upward smile—or fell, to 
his great joy, upon the image’s nose. 
While, from studio to studio went the 
word: “Here comes the Brown Rose 
and the Stalk! ” 

Noline was Mammy’s pride—next to 
the snowy linen—and hence the dog. 
In midday dreams, as Mammy tested 
the irons against her swart cheek, these 
two filled all of her exuberant fancy ; 
and hills—nay, mountains of fine linen 
and embroidery crying out for Mam- 
my’s iron, arose in dim visions on Mam- 
my’s left, while on her right Noline, in 
raiment like unto the flowers, was ever 
being borne away on the wings of love 
—to Mammy’s great but joyous grief— 
by Him, the noble of the superior race, 
lifted above the prejudice of clime and 
birth because of her great beauty. If 
the motherly rain that fell from Mam- 
my’s shining orbs dampened the bosoms 
she was ever pressing, it only made 
them stiffer witnesses to lovely Noline’s 
destiny. 

“T’s purpared to gib her up, ’case she 
don’t, nohow, b’long to me ‘cept bein’ 


bawn,” quoth Mammy, confidentially to 
the bosoms. ‘I’m jes’ suah I d’no’ eben 
whah I en th’ ol’ man got her fum.” 

Mammy was black, and regal as ever 
could have been her “ gra’mah ”—the 
Somali princess from whom she claimed 
descent. ‘Th’ ol’ man” was gone long 
ago, and Mammy hadn’t known much 
of him, anyway. She had mated with a 
“white niggah,” contingent for the de- 
livery of her laundry work, the day her 
sign was chalked on the red boards of 
the front door of what had been a 
stable. And, one day, as dew from 
heaven droppeth on rich and poor alike, 
the Brown Rose slipped over the thres- 
hold—a never-ending awe and wonder 
to the simple parents. The soft brown 
skin, burnished to red on the cheek, 
the eye like a golden topaz, the thick 
locks soft as cornsilk, and bronzed and 
waving as it was at harvest time, were 
not like aught on earth, and Mammy 
and ‘th’ ol man” felt many a tremor 
lest the babe be stolen away by envious 
whites. He would not allow it out of 
his sight, and each day followed its er- 
ratic course until one day he left it for 
a solemn road that led him off alone. 

Then Mammy did her own delivery 
till Noline was big enough for school, 
which daily expeditions from the roof- 
tree were further utilized by Mammy 
to relieve herself of the onerous task of 
“small” delivery. And “Snap,” as the 
touseled lump of caninity was named by 
Mammy’s self—probably because he 
never did snap, but always looked as if 
he ought to—was procured at the very 
outset as an inseparable adjunct of the 
school bag and the tray, despite the 
protests of patron and teacher. 

’Twas Noline’s birthday, and a Sun- 
day. Mammy had been saying that 
“of late” her “Rose of Sharon” was 
“a-freakin’ an’ a-pinin’,” and must spend 
the day in the Park. So Noline was 
dressed in her best ; and Mammy’s taste 
was rarely splendid, as her purse was 
open where Noline was concerned. 
With a willow-basket in one hand, and 
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a pink parasol—largely frilled—in the 
other, and Snap at her heels, the little 
rose set out on her long tramp from the 
East Side. 

Mammy held her black hand to her 
eyes, and gazed long and ardently after 
her “Rose of Sharon ”—not the only 
one who gazed. Mammy had tricked 
her out in a flimsy gown of slatey blue 
—some crépe-like textile an admiring 
patron gave. The rose’s bare arms were 
a pinky brown, her graceful little legs 
were pink—one doubted if it were not 
the color of the skin, so well the stock- 
ings fit, and the tiniest feet were hid in 
little blue Oxfords. But Noline’s head 
was the triumph of nature and art. 
Mammy had saved for and bought a 
match to the parasol, a “crushed straw- 
berry” silk bonnet. It was a close cap 
with one gigantic frill about the face 
—like some great peony whose petals 
waved, and languidly played peek-a- 
boo with the perfect oval face and bur- 
nished curls that Mammy artfully shut 
out, in the most distracting way, as 
though to say: “Ah! Now you see my 
beauty, and now you don’t.” 

As Noline reached the Chelsea she 


carefully fixed her eyes upon the pave- 


ment. Arrayed in all this glory, Mam- 
my had wisely forbidden her “ Rose of 
Sharon ” to look for pennies beneath the 
studio windows; and, deaf to calls of 
friends and admirers, the little maid 
trudged on till near the corner, when, 
suddenly, right on Snap’s nose, fell a 
glittering silver dollar. 

Now, Snap had not been cautioned to 
avoid the studios, nor even the pennies. 
And he had been accustomed to lick 
them up from the bricks and bring them 
to Noline. With aching nose he did it 
now, and was distressed that his ward 
refused to take the coin, and seemed 
displeased with him. In this dilemma 
he laid it down and—Noline tugging to 
fetch him on—looked up for more. 
Down came another. 

Noline saw it. She looked up just in 
time to see a hand drawn back and a 
face intently bent toward her from a 
window on the very top floor. Noline 
thought the hand must have dropped 
the dollars inadvertently and, picking 
them up, to Snap’s great joy, turned 
back to the Chelsea entrance, bent on 
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returning them. Mammy said artists 
were always poor. 

So beauteous a vision could well be 
going to an artist’s studio. And the 
hall man and the elevator boy, and all 
whose happy lot it was to see Noline, 
detained her on her way until, in half 
an hour at most, she came to a door in 
the far corner of a far hall of the top 
floor, where stood a young and sickly- 
looking artist. 

‘Ah, Brown Rose, come in ; but let 
the dog stay out,” quoth the painter ; 
and Snap demurred with an angry 
growl. 

“Oh, I’ve just brought your dollars 
you dropped out of the window,” said 
Noline, reaching them. 

“They were for you—for Brown Rose 
and the ugly Stalk,” with a feint to kick 
at Snap, who showed good teeth. 
“ Keep them and come in.” The artist 
stepped aside and Noline saw a charmed 
region beyond—of silken hangings and 
gorgeous pictures, and snowy statues— 
which caught her breath. 

“Not to-day,” said she, firmly. “I 
take pennies on work-days, but to-day’s 
my birthday, and Mammy says I 
mustn’t any more.” And, the artist 
still not reaching, Noline laid the dol- 
lars on the rug. 

“ How old are you?” asked the pale 
artist, looking Noline over hungrily and 
stepping backward. 

“IT am twelve,” said she, proudly, 
coming forward to pick up the dollars. 
It was not polite to leave them on the 
floor, and Snap was licking at them, so 
she laid them on a vase-stand. 

“Twelvé, and so beautiful!” mur- 
mured the artist, stepping farther back 
into the studio. 

“Yes, indeed, sir; twelve, and so 
beautiful!” chirped Noline, artlessly. 
“’Twas what Mammy always said.” 
Noline slapped Snap lovingly for up- 
setting the stand, picked up the coins, 
and, looking up in the artist’s eyes, 
went farther in to lay them on an easel 
before afine large picture of a little girl 
and dog. The artist softly shut the 
door, for Noline was gazing, transfixed, 
on the painting, and even Snap was 
snuffing at it, as if disposed to resort 
to licking. 

“It’s Mammy’s Rose of Sharon!” 
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cried the child, dropping the pink para- 
sol and lunch-basket to clap her hands 
in glee. “But I am much beautifler in 
my Sunday dress ; don’t you think so?” 
“Oh, yes, Brown Rose, and I want 
to make a picture of you. May I?” 
The artist’s voice trembled, and he 
gazed so humbly that Noline wondered 
as she replied, “I was going to the 
Park, but I like more being a picture. 
Now—right away!” And with fairy 
deftness she seated herself on a mossy 
trunk, opened the parasol, and fixed 
her eyes 1n a fine, cold stare before her. 
The artist laughed, and was about to 
pinch Noline’s arm when Snap leaped 
up from by the lunch-basket. The ar- 
tist blushed and muttered, ‘‘ You’re 
right, old fellow ; let’s be friends,” and 
went off to prepare an easel. But, as 
for Snap, he brought the forgotten bas- 
ket to Noline’s feet and lay beside it. 
And Noline spent the afternoon on 
the stump “being a picture,” while 
Snap yawned noisily now and then and 
the painter sketched feverishly lest this 
rare model never come again. The child 
was full of chatter and told of Him and 


the great destiny that Mammy dreamed 
of and she believed on—artless, pretty 
talk mingled with oldish wisdom as be- 


fitted her budding years. And some- 
times the artist would fill an interval of 
rest with softly murmuring, “Twelve, 
and so beautiful!” But Noline an- 
swered this no more. It made her 
wonder. 

When the sun went out of the studio 
and Snap began to pace and whine im- 
patiently, and the artist grew tired and 
Noline stiff, the Rose bethought her of 
the lunch. And all three—Snap un- 
bending before the seductive promise 
of a collation—made merry over Mam- 
my’s fruit and cakes, for she had given 
Noline enough to treat her playmates, 
and—were not artists always poor? 

Then Noline went away. As the ar- 
tist held the door open for her to pass 
under his arm he gazed down and No- 
line gazed up, and she saw something 
strange in his eyes. And the Brown 
Rose blushed as she again refused the 
two silver dollars—for were not artists 
always poor ?—as Mammy had directed, 
though he said that was what he al- 
ways paid his models. She promised 
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him to come again so he could finish 
the picture, and to—not tell Mammy. 

Mammy thought Noline kept on “a- 
peakin’ and a-pinin’ like,” and so, every 
Saturday afternoon, instead of having to 
deliver the “small stuff,” Noline was 
dressed up in her pink and slate cos- 
tume and sent off to the Park—with 
Snap, of course. And every Saturday 
afternoon—after that Sunday birthday 
—wNoline was with the artist, “‘ being a 
picture.” And the hall man and eleva- 
tor boy said the artist had a new model. 
And the other artists in the Chelsea 
said he had a rare and radiant one, and 
envied him. 

The artist worked hard, and Noline, 
with Snap at her feet, sat very still ; but 
somehow the picture grew so slowly ! 
It was always being rubbed out or 
started afresh, for it was to be a contest 
picture, and from it the artist hoped to 
win fame and fortune. He told Noline, 
and she was rejoiced—for were not art- 
ists always poor? ‘She did not speak to 
Mammy of the picture, and Snap could 
not—though he evidently preferred the 
Park. Mammy might not care to help 
the artist—she did not know how pale _ 
and thin he was. 

But when she asked how rich he 
would be, his face would cloud, and 
then he would say, gayly, “Never mind, ‘ 
Noline ; you'll have enough model mon- 
ey saved with me to make you rich, 
too.” 

The artist was always kind, though 
grave. He never laughed after that 
first visit, and Snap never had occasion 
to resent a light look or a careless 
touch again. If his ward had been a 
tiny queen, she could not have been 
honored more. 

At last the picture was complete. 
Artist and Noline and Snap stood be- 
fore it to wonder and admire, for what 
could be more fair and innocent! the 
dog and basket, the big parasol, like a 
half-opened tulip, the little blue shoes, 
and fluffy gown, on the mossy log ; and 
Noline’s bonnet-aureoled head, that ra- 
diant dark face, rose-lipped and rose- 
cheeked, with glorious sunny eyes, like 
a jewel at the heart of a rose. 

The artist gazed in ravishment. He 
caught his breath—and then Noline, 
and kissed her again and again. 
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And then, with downcast eyes, he 
set her down, and turned away from her 
shyly smiling lips. And Snap, who had 
watched the performance with close 
attention, growled with a gentle doubt. 

The artist went to the window. It 
was late, and the sun was setting in 
brilliant tints of blue and gold and rose. 
Soft, slatey mountains, capped with 
opal crowns, rose up from bluer valleys ; 
and over the supernal landscape were 
the clouds of rose and fleecy white. 

“ Noline,” he called, abruptly, “ come 
here, and see a picture by the Great 
Painter.” 

The child came, ‘glad to be forgiven 
for somehow displeasing him. He 
pointed to the sky and said, ‘There, 
sweet, that slate and gold and rose are 
symbols of you, a still more wondrous 
work of His. As that is greater than 
human brush can reach, so are you, 
God’s rarest work, beyond the paltry ef- 
fort on that canvas. Ah, Noline, when 
youarea woman!” The artist sighed. 

* When you have painted some more 
pictures of me, I'll be a woman,” said 
Noline. 

The child’s voice made the man 
shiver. “Il paint you no more, No- 
line,” cried he, almost harshly. ‘Here 
is your fortune. Take it and go. Never 
come back again.” He cruelly held the 
door open while Noline, large-eyed and 
trembling, slipped through. Snap came 
for his usual good-by caress. The artist 
cuffed him. And the wee Brown Rose 
and the Stalk ran off, both sobbing to 
the jingling of the hateful coins. No- 
line game no more. 

The artist was very unhappy. He left 
the city and came back again. He 
started to destroy the picture many 
times, and always destroyed something 
else. And, when the competition came, 
and “The Brown Rose and the Stalk” 
won the prize, he was ready to forgive 
Noline the pain she caused him. 

In this mind he sat one day when 
Noline’s voice and tap came at the door. 
He ran with joy to bring herin. But 
the wee Brown Rose was changed. She 
was grave and thin, and it was plain 
that her Mammy had not cured her of 
“a-peakin’ and a-pinin’.” She would not 
enter and she would not look up ; and 
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even Snap was distant and cold and dis- 
trustful. 

“T’ve brought you back the money,” 
said the child. ‘‘Mammy saw the pict- 
ure in the window, and everybody was 
telling her. And Mammy thought that 
you were Him. But I told her surely, 
no! And then she made me bring it 
back. So, here.” 

The artist knew how useless it was to 
refuse. He reached his hand, and there 
was a lump in his throat. When the 
Stalk saw the heart-rending sight of sil- 
ver passing from the Brown Rose to 
the artist, he set up such a howl that 
the man testily kicked him. 

Astonished and hurt Snap fled yelp- 
ing down the hall and around the cor- 
ner to the friendly elevator, Noline after 
him, calling. Scarce knowing why, the 
artist followed, and reached the turn 
just in time to see the petals flutter, as 
the Brown Rose plunged wildly after 
her guardian down the shaft. The boy 
had left the screen door open—just that 
once ! 

They brought them up—the Brown 
Rose crushed and dying, but clinging to 
the Stalk—on the return trip, and laid 
her in the artist’s arms. Silently he 
bore her to his studio, Snap limping a 
little and howling dismally at his heels, 
—and sat down, holding her to his 
bosom. 

“Oh, child, my sweet! Oh, Brown 
Rose, what will Mammy do?” he 
groaned, while his tears dropped on 
her face. 

She opened her eyes and slipped one 
little bruised arm around his neck. 
She whispered, and he bent to hear— 


‘“ Mammy, the picture makes him great. 


But he can’t be Him!” 


“Yes, Noline, I must be Him,” he 
whispered, grimly, lifting the child-face 
to his pallid lips. 

A light as of hovering sunshine flitted 


over Noline’s face. -And the child-soul 
passed in a blissful sigh. 

“Nearly every tiny bone broken in 
the body,” said the doctor, pityingly. 
“Tf she had lived, she would have been 
acripple. It’s better so.” 

“‘ Yes—better so—for both ! ” said the 
white-lipped artist, as he held the dead 
Brown Rose closer to his heart. 














OUR FIRST 


WILD FLOWERS 
By W. S. Rice 


- OWARD the 

= + latter part of 
March, when 

old Boreas has ex- 
hausted his store of 
pranks, and when the 
breath of Spring is 


Dogtooth Violet. rousing sleeping 


buds and honey- 
bees, we may venture forth in quest of 


our first blossom, “ the lonely hermit of 
the bog,” the skunk-cabbage (symplo- 
carpus), which leads the gay procession 
of the floral kingdom and ushers in the 
merry revellers of the field and meadow. 

But where shall we look for our first 
blossom? For blooming, as it does, 
before Nature has had a chance to settle 
down to sober work, and ere the frost 
is scarcely out of the ground, its sober 
hue does not attract the attention of 
the casual observer ; then, too, its odor 
is such that we never think of plucking 
it for the parlor vase or the button-hole 
bouquet. 

Follow the flight of the bee to the 
moist wooded lowlands; she will guide 
you and disclose the hermitage. 


Among the dried sedges and slime, 
piercing last year’s growths, you will 
find his pale green sprouts standing up 
stiffly like sentinels, and near by the 
purple and green mottled blossom—a 
veritable hooded monk, indeed. No 
matter how homely or repulsive this 
lonely flower is to many of us, it has its 
mission, for the honey-bee finds in it a 
veritable treasure trove. 

A few weeks later the gray twiggy 
mist of the bog is mellowed by the gold 
dust of the blossoms of the spice bush. 

The hepatica (liverwort) and arbutus 
are enlivening their last year’s growth 
of leaves with clusters of starry pink 
and white blossoms, scented with that 
delightful odor so suggestive of spring’s 
awakening. 

The hepatica reverses the natural or- 
der of growth. Instead of leaves, the 
little woolly buds spring up beside last 
year’s rusty purplish leaves, and the lit- 
tle blue, pink, and white blossoms are 
ushered into the cold world before the 
new leaves scarcely attain their proper 
size. 

The trailing arbutus is such a well- 








Arbutus 
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known flower that it needs very 
little description. This little 
woodland recluse is found all 
over the United States, ever 
avoiding civilized life. Strange 
to say, no matter how carefully 
the little hermit is transplant- 
ed, a certain “home-sickness ” seems to 
affect its life, and, pining for its forest 
haunts and the breath of the pines, it 
gradually dies. The writer has made 
frequent attempts to grow it, even 
planting it directly into boxes, soil and 
all, and giving it environments similar 
to its own haunts, but without success. 
Go to the open fields and hedge-rows 
or rocky hillsides ona spring morning, 
when the “world is all a tender mist,” 
and watch the bloodroot (sanguinaria 
canadensis) unfurl her starry pennants. 
The buds and blossoms are held erect 
with the beautiful leathery leaf folded 
about them as if to shield the frail blos- 
soms from a sudden April chill. The 


flowers of the bloodroot bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to the daisy, even to 
. England’s “crimson-tipped flower.” The 
bulb of this plant when broken exudes 


an orange-colored liquid similar to that 
of the celandine poppy. 

The bloodroot, quite contrary to 
the arbutus, 
does not 
shrink from 
sight in the 
depths of the 
forest, but 
prefers open 
spaces and 
rich soil. If 

the soil be sufii- 
ciently fertile, it is 
claimed the _ blos- 
soms will be liable 
to take unto them- 
selves additional 
petals, thus becom- 
ing quite double ; 
and this fact recalls 
to my mind the find- 
ing of a double flow- 
er on soil which, it is 
needless to state, 
was productive of 
luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. Some years 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit. ago, while strolling 
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through the 

fields, I came by 
chance upon a 
neglected country bury- 
ing ground, partially 
overgrown with briers 
and shrubbery. - 
Inan open space, ga 
growing in irreg- 

ular patches, was a 
starry carpet of the 
fragile blossoms. 
Each returning 
spring found me in 
this delightful spot 
gathering the treasures 
as others discovered later 
lacked the vigorous 
growth and the presence 
of extra petals. 

Let us next make a 
tour to the woods and 
see the many varieties of 
the floral tribe which the 
humble recluse of the bog, the skunk- 
cabbage, has ushered into existence. 

The woods have lost some of their 
bleak grayness and are arraying them- 
selves, as it were, in mimic autumn at- 
tire with suggestions of November 
snows by the pure white boughs of the 
dogwood, gleaming subtly in the twiggy 
mist. There is no more effective sight 
in our spring woods than the dogwood 
tree in bloom. 

A peculiar feature of the dogwood 
blossom is that the four white petals 
are really not the true blossom, which 
is the cluster of tiny flowers forming 
the centre. The four great petals are 
nothing more or less than the enlarged 
scales enclosing the true flowers. The 
purple crinkled tip which is noticzable 
at each of the four mimic petals is the 
original hollow scale which formerly 
wrapped the cluster of flowers, now 
simply grown from beneath and having 
carried them far from their original 
position. 

The true flowers at the centre now 


Dogwood. 
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blossom, and pro- 
duce, next autumn, 
a cluster of scarlet 
berries. Here you 
will find 


Juck -in -the- Pulpit is 
preaching to-day, 

Come hear what his rev- 
erence rises to say. 


He must be a very 
modest preacher, for 
his tall three-parted 
leaf rises around 
him, almost conceal- 
ing him from his au- 
dience. His spathe 
droops over him and 
his pulpit, very much 
like the old -fash- 
ioned sounding 
Bloodroot. boards, and he 
stands almost un- 
seen, except by those who know him by 
reputation. 

In autumn he is replaced by a beau- 
tiful spike of scarlet berries. The root 
is very similar in shape to an onion and 
is often called Indian turnip. The ber- 
ries or root, if taken into the mouth, 
are acrid, almost like cayenne pepper. 

The mist of color in the woods is 
not confined to the trees alone. Look 
at the bloom at our feet. What a-rare 
carpet Flora has laid for us; for the 
bluets (houstonia) are the daintiest 
blue and gold things that grow ; with 
their four blue petals and yellow 
throats, very suggestive of forget-me- 
nots. The woods are full of them, and 
growing among them are quantities. of 
crow’s-foot violets (viola pedata), rang- 
ing in color from the palest 
azure to royal purple and 
the deepest velvety black. 

Here also are clumps of 
the anemone or wind flow- 
er, very aptly named on ac- 
count of its swaying trem- 
ulous habits. This dainty 
little blossom is very similar 
to the hepatica or liverwort. 

In the moist lowlands we 
may look for the wood vio- 
lets in yellow, white, and 
all the shades of blue and 


purple. 
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One of the quaintest violets I have 
ever found in my rambles was a blue 
and white striped affair, similar in color 
effect to our grandmother’s old blue 
china. 

Follow the hurrying brooklet to the 
open meadows ; for here more of Flora’s 
treasures await us. Here we will find 
hosts of spring beauties (claytonia), 
dog-tooth violets (erythronium), daisies 
and buttercups bathing in the balmy 
spring sunshine. 

The dog-tooth violet, a horrible mnis- 
nomer of a gracefyl lily, is one of our 
earliest wild flowers. There are several 
varieties, one a delicate cream, and the 
other a golden yellow. The long flower 
scape rises from between two beautiful- 
ly mottled purplish-green leaves bear- 
ing a graceful, golden bell, which sways 
and nods at every passing breeze. The 
petals curl back and have a pink band 
underneath. 

All through the meadow grow myriads 
of daisies. The daisy is 
the children’s flower, for 
they all know it and love 
it, although somewhat less 
beautiful than England’s 
“wee modest crimson- 
tipped flower.” 

It was Chaucer who 
sang of it: - 


















Of all the floures in the mede 

Love I most these floures of 
white and rede, 

Such as men call days’ eyes 
in our town. 


It is also stated that the 
poet loved it so much 
that he lay 
all one da 

in the fields 
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Skunk-Cabbage. 


































































to see it open in the morning and close 
at night. 

The daisy has played prominent parts 
in many dramas. Marguerite, in her 
garden, tries her fate as she counts its 
petals. 

The buttercup is so intimately asso- 
ciated with the daisy, both in nature 
and in song, that it needs very little 
description. 


A EULOGY OF STREET BALLADS 
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One of the best-known varieties is a 
plant with finely divided leaves and 
bright yellow flowers, which bespangle 
rocky hillsides. The tall buttercup is 
found in marshes or moist lowlands. 

Unlike the later flowers of midsum- 
mer, the majority of spring blossoms 
Nature has baptized with sweet per- 
fumes suggestive of the birth of a new 
and purer life. 


A EULOGY OF STREET BALLADS 


By Rupert Hughes 


WOULD rather have written “I 

Want You, Mah Honey” than 

Beethoven’s Twentieth Sonata. I 
would rather have written ‘“ Dixie” than 
Chopin’s Seventh Prélude. I would 
rather have written “Annie Rooney” 
than the Fourth Schumann’s Kreis- 
leriana ; “The Belle of Av’noo A” than 
Wagner’s ‘“ Albumblatt” in C for the 
piano; “ Ben Bolt” (the music, not the 
words—not the words!) than Schubert’s 
Second Impromptu; “The Man That 
Broke the Bank at Monte Carlo” than 
Bach’s Prélude in G major for the “ well- 
tempered clavichord.” “If this be trea- 
son, make the most of it.” 

For heaven’s sake, note that I have 
not said that I should prefer the 
authorship of any or all of these to 
Beethoven’s “Fiir Elise,” or Chopin’s 
Fourth Prélude, or Schumann’s “ Aveu,” 
or the first period of the prelude to 
“Tristan und Isolde,” or Schubert’s 
Third Moment Musical, or the Musette 
to the Gavotte in Bach’s Sixth ’Cello 
Suite. But the songs I have chosen 
from the works of obscure writers were 
due to downright inspiration—perhaps 
the only one their authors ever had. 
The contrasted works by the great folk 
mentioned in the first list are surely 
only the empty maundering of Homers 
caught nodding. 

In music, more than any other art, it 
is generally forgotten that a work is not 
necessarily trash because it has obvious 
flaws, any more than a work is necessa- 
rily good because it is polished and 
correct. Otherwise well-cut Rhine 





stones and beaten brass would be pre- 
ferred to uncut diamonds and’ gold 
nuggets. The presumption—if people 
must presume to presume—is very 
proper that the work done by an edu- 
cated and careful artist will be superior 
to anything thrown off by an uncult- 
ured mind. But this will not always 
hold. The writer of the street-ballad 
may be giving play to a great native 
ability that circumstances have kept 
from study. The correct writer may 
be only displaying bookishness. Art is 
not information, but inspiration. 

The great masters of music have 
been men of great cultivation, it is true, 
though they have all been accused of 
gross ignorance. Handel said Gluck 
knew no more counterpoint than a pig. 
Handel himself is attacked by a camp 
of criticism hostile to all his claims to 
greatness. It has been said that Schu- 
bert usually goes on where he should 
have stopped, and stops where he should 
have gone on. Brahms has been ac- 
cused of writing childishly. And every- 
one knows the reception Wagner had. 
Even Bach—it has been said by learned 
men that Bach never wrote a correct 
fugue! Considering these things, one 
should be merciful to the harmonic 
awkwardnesses of genius that has not 
been able to attend at any school but 
Nature’s—and only spasmodically at 
that. 

It is hard for the learned to separate 
the work from its author. Of course 
personality has everything to do with 
the artistic quality of a work, but the 
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personality should be seen in the work, 
not in the author’s reputation. If 
Sousa’s “ Washington Post” march had 
Schubert's or Wagner’s name on it, 
would it have any more right to set the 
blood to keeping time? If Haydn’s 
little song, “My Mother Bids Me Bind 
My Hair,” had no name on it, would it 
have less right to acceptance as a flaw- 
less gem? The forgery of a great 
name on a poor work ought not to en- 
hance it. But everybody knows that it 
does—till the forgery is discovered. 

Take an old and anonymous bit of 
ribald verse that was once howled out 
by drunken minstrels to a table full of 
feudal gluttons, let Bishop Percy put 
it in his ‘“Reliques of Ancient Eng- 
lish Poetry” and it becomes straight- 
way a fascinating thing, though it may 
or may not be of equal merit with those 
ballad-sheets hawked on the Bowery by 
raucous chapmen of our ownday. Man 
of them surely are no better than the 
story of the woman who “ may have seen 
better days, though by the wayside she 
fell ;” the edifying mishaps of McGinty, 
who had a scientific but painful habit 
of going to the bottom of things; the 
romance that happened “After the 
Ball,” in which the lover goes to get his 
sweetheart a glass of water and returns 
to find her in the arms of that demon 
who causes all lovers’ troubles, “ An- 
other.” Everyone remembers the sub- 
lime line “ Down fell the glass—broken, 
that’s all,” and the lover who leaves the 
place only to learn in after years that 
Another was only the long lost brother 
of his sweetheart. Put these alongside 
of some of the poorer ballads of Eng- 
land and the cheaper vaudevilles of 
France and they will be found no worse. 
Nothing could be. This, again, is not 
to imply comparison with the better an- 
cient work. 

If a street-ballad only gets the name 
of “ folk-music,” it is saved. That word 
is a grant of aristocracy. If every writer 
of a street-ballad should put on his 
trash the magic words “Im Volkston,” 
he would be accepted among the best. 
The greatest composers have enjoyed 
writing in this vein and have been at 
their happiest in it. Schumann never 
wrote more deliciously than his little 
‘“Wenn ich friih in den Garten geh! ” 
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Not only do individual composers af- 
fect a folk-tone now and then, but they 
build great symphonies upon the melo- 
dies of popular composers. Indeed, 
upon the melodies and the mannerisms 
of unknown balladists national schools 
of composition are built. 

Dvorak and others would have the 
whole United States find a distinction 
for its music in the musical compositions 
of negro slaves. If native ability were 
ever aloof from the influence of musical 
culture, it was that of these negroes liv- 
ing in vast ignorance and complete deg- 
radation. Yet if there were ever mel- 
odies with the distinction of individu- 
ality about them, they are here. 

No folk-music is more beautiful, more 
quaint than that of our own plantations. 
Some of the songs are bits of wonderful 
art, like “‘Go Down, Moses,” “ Ride on, 
King Jesus,” “Swing Low, Sweet Char- 
iot,” and “I’m Troubled in My Mind,” 
and “The New Bully,” which Miss May 
Irwin has saved from obscurity into 
fame. Then there are the negro min- 
strel songs written by whites in a free 
adaptation of negro mannerisms, songs 
like those by the composer of “ The Su- 
wanee River.” 

Now if street-ballads are worth found- 
ing national schools on after they are 
mellowed by age, they are worth watch- 
ing while they are new. It is pedantic 
to leave these things to the populace to 
decide. Anyone with a true and spon- 
taneous interest in music will love mu- 
sic of all sorts and enjoy it wherever it 
is found and under whatever auspices. 

In eulogizing street-music I should 
not assume the responsibility of accept- 
ing as good all the horrible staleness, 
the sickening sentimentality, the bad 
grammar of both music and words, the 
ghastly emptiness of most of it, any 
more than I should be willing, because 
I am an ardent devotee of the classics, 
to become a servile clagueur of every 
mistake of the major and minor gods of 
music. They, too, are, at times unblush- 
ing borrowers, mawkish, slipshod, per- 
functory. 

There are certain works of art that 
only artists can enjoy, yet though these 
are eternally non-popular, they are not 
therefore without high value; but the 
delight of the initiated in esoteric works 
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will almost always be found in some in- 
genuity, some neat solution of a techni- 
cal problem, some fascinating adapta- 
tion of means to an end, rather than in 
any greatness of conception, any eternal 
truth or exalted appeal. 

The popular song, however, must de- 
pend upon its very directness of appeal, 
the intimacy, the immediate interest of 
its appeal to the audience it addresses. 
The music, like metre and rime in a po- 
em, must aid the thought by a sort of 
unobtrusive support and an impressive 
carriage. 

If it is appealing to a doltish audience, 
its pathos must be bathos, its humor 
must be horseplay. If it is satirical, it 
must make the other side ludicrous by 
hook or by crook. If it is patriotic it 
must get the eagle to screaming. The 
thing needful in a popular song is re- 
sults. 

Many of the most effective street bal- 
lads are hopelessly plebeian. But Lin- 
coln was a plebeian, and Chesterfield was 
an elegant. In reviling popular tunes, 
however, one should be cautious. To 
sneer at the tune of ““Somebody’s Com- 
ing When the Dewdrops Fall” is to 
scorn Chopin’s great “Funeral March.” 
To mock “ Annie Rooney ” is to rise su- 
perior to a theme much like one of 
Wagner's. 

The three things needful in the music 
of a street ballad, as well as in the idea 
of its words, are catchiness, catchiness, 
and catchiness. If it has these qualities 
and has good luck, it may be excused for 
reminiscence and cheapness and bad art. 

The catchiness of a song is not often 
felt immediately. The publishers count 
on a test period of several months be- 
fore the tune is dinned into the public 
ear and set running through the public 
head. So important is it that the in- 
troduction of a popular song be secured 
under good auspices, that all sorts of 
bait are held out to popular singers, 
They may have the authorship ascribed 
to them ; they may be paid a royalty on 
all sales; or they may be hooked by 
having their pictures printed on the 
cover with the legend “ Sung with great 
success by In consequence 
popular singers grow coy and too high- 
ly appreciative of their own value. Be- 
ing much sought after by publishers and 
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deluged by the manuscripts of hopeful 
composers, they are likely to grow to 
think themselves superior to the hum- 
ble music writer. But without him 
their occupation would soon be gone. 

The more serious composers of music 
are wont to take great credit to them- 
selves for resisting the temptation to 
grow rich suddenly by writing trashy 
songs. But on many grounds, and tak- 
ing a whole life into consideration, the 
man that writes according to his best 
ideals is almost sure to make more 
money in the long run than the writer 
of popular songs. The makers of street 
ballads, even when they succeed, do not 
succeed for long. A royalty of over a 
thousand dollars on any song is vouch- 
safed to almost none, in spite of fabulous 
tales to the contrary. Some of the most 
taking songs have been sold for a few 
dollars, and even the makers of hun- 
dreds of dollars on royalties rarely write 
in a whole lifetime more than four or 
five songs that pay the expenses of pub- 
lication. 

But, after all is said and sung, a good 
street ballad is a mighty good thing, 
and the man that preferred writing a 
nation’s songs to making its laws knew 
whereof he spoke. - Because a thing has 
only a transitory value it is not neces- 
sarily worthless. Life would be very 
dismal without its butterflies, its fading 
sunsets, and its ephemerids of all sorts. 
Happiness, like folly, must be shot while 
it flies, and the man that cannot whistle 
and enjoy a good catchy tune while it is 
in its heyday, is made of dismally poor 
stuff. 

Street ballads are the slang words of 
music. Some of them last only a few 
weeks, yet brighten life while they last. 
Others are gathered into the immortal 
treasures of common speech and song. 

The real test of the value of any work 
of art is its popularity. Not its popu- 
larity at any one time or with any one 
class, but the grand total of its admir- 
ers through the ages. Very few of the 
tons of street ballads every year gain 
any attention at all; fewer hold the 
public favor over a few months ; almost 
none keep it for years. Those golden 
few that live for generations must be 
rated along with the greatest and the 
best. 
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is assured. There are grenadines 

of gauzy texture in black and 
colors; etamines and. mexicaines in 
open canvas weaves, linens as fine as a 
spider-web, and flowered organdies and 
batistes. The contrasting or harmoniz- 
ing color worn beneath these diaphan- 
ous textiles supplies just sufficient color 
to render them artistic. 

For commencement gowns there are 
many pretty designs; the materials 
used are India silks, taffetas, light- 
weight wool goods, organdies, and dot- 
ted Swisses ; the latter are by far the 
most attractive. This year many of the 
costumes of white transparent texture 
are worn over slips of pale-colored silk 
or lawn; the latter may be used with 
excellent results. The organdies and 
Swisses are made with two or three 
lace-edged ruffies headed by tucks or 
puffs, and in many instances the skirt 
is ruffled to the waist. This is a be- 
coming style only for slender figures. 
Waists are tucked, ornamented with 
insertion and lace, or puffed. Sashes 
and knots of ribbon are used, either of 
white satin or taffeta ; white shoes and 
white gloves, or black shoes and white 
gloves are worn with graduation gowns. 

For outing suits, cheviots and covert 
cloths take the lead. These useful cos- 
tumes are usually made with the ever- 
popular Eton jacket, or the open-fronted 
coat ; green, a grayish blue, and mixed 
browns are the prevailing colors. They 
are either tailor-stitched, braided, or 
trimmed with frogs and buttons. 

Piqué is also an excellent choice for 
a summer suit; white is always accept- 
able, although there are many fancy 


Te reign of the transparent fabric 


styles, solid colors, dots, stripes, or 
figures from which to choose. White 
piqué costumes are braided or em- 
broidered ; piqué sprigged with dainty 
jardiniere bouquets is stylish, as are 
also the ribbed piqués in changeable 
effects. 

Duck in dark blue, white, fawn, and 
other colors is quite the thing for mid- 
summer outing costumes ; red and blue 
with white polka-dots is one of the best 
combinations, or a dark color with nar- 
row white stripes. 

For summer bridal costumes, thin 
rather than heavy materials are chosen. 
Mousseline de soie, crépe lisse, chiffon 
and tulle are draped over taffeta or 
satin. A lovely gown for a bride is of 
white tulle made with pleated ruffles 
reaching to the waist, the latter cinc- 
tured with a broad sash of satin ribbon. 
A chiffon toilette showed a sun-pleated 
skirt with a girdle of white gros grain 
silk. Ifa long train is desired, it may 
be of moire, satin, or taffeta, sweeping 
away from a petticoat of thin goods. 

Black and white nett dresses are again 
worn; a very elegant one was of black 
Brussels nett, the foot appliqued with 
a sprawling design of roses and foliage 
in cream color. There was no founda- 
tion, and it was applied directly upon 
the material of the gown. Another 
striking costume showed a full skirt 
with ten or twelve rows of ribbon of 
various colors and widths sewn on at 
the foot. Black looks well also. For | 
diuner toilettes black tulle over white 
satin is striking and becoming ; a ruch- 
ing of black mousseline de soie trims 
the foot ; over the loose front is a bolero 
of white satin embroidered in jet; the 
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xe A elbow sleeves are of the tulle finished 

4 with ruffles of Bruges lace with ruches 
above. For young ladies’ dinner cos- 
tumes white and colored tulle, either 
plain or spangled, is used. 

The painted organdies form part of 
every woman’s summer outfit. They 
are made as exquisitely as the most ex- 
pensive materials, and elaborated with 
lace, ribbons, and embroidery. Linen 
batiste has in nowise lost its prestige ; 
it is lace striped, embroidered, plaided, 
and open worked ; it is of exquisite fine- 
ness, and softens the brilliant colors over 
which it is usually worn. 

Collarettes and boleros are made of 
embroidered linen. Short detachable 
bodices, richly embroidered, are also 
made of it, to be worn over silk waists. 

Black and white is extremely chic. 
There are white taffetas with graduated 
stripes of black satin ; such dresses are 
made up with ruffles of white and black 
lace, or pleated ribbon. 

Trimmings are of extreme gorgeous- 
ness; spangles still reign, associated 
with cabochons of rhinestones, or col- 
ored stones and embroidery. Much of 
the trimming consists of heavy lace in- 
sertion, with a floriated edge in cream 
or fiax color, often varied with 
colored flowers in rich embroid- 
ery. Turquoise and jet is har- 
monious. 

A striking costume is of daffo- 
dil, crepe de chine, the skirt shirred on 
cords in the fashion made familiar by 
Doucet the great French dressmaker ; 
the corsage is of pale 
yellow mousseline de 
soie, with mousque- 
taire sleeves, the 
front of the corsage 
consisting of white 
and gold stripes with 
a tracery of delicate 
flowers; a white sat- 
in revers embroid- 
ered in glittering 
gold spangles was 
turned back widely 
on one side. Very 
chic was the crushed 
rosette of turquoise 
taffeta set on one 
side of the neck- 


SUMMER GOWN.—Turquoise blue organdie with ruffles of lace ; waist of lace filled in with band. 
cream chiffon, girdle of black satin. Twelve yards of 36-inch material. 
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SUMMER FURNISHINGS 


Ir is a mistake to imagine that old 
and discarded furniture will answer for 
the summer home; on the contrary, 
everything should be fresh and clean, 
although not necessarily elegant. 

Within the last few years many novel 
ideas in furnishing have been evolved ; 
among the most decorative things are 
sets of furniture upholstered in colored 
denims, which may be obtained in every 
tint; blue is always pretty ; the legs 
and entire frame of chairs, sofas, and 
tables are concealed by denim glued or 
tacked on ; the backs and seats may be 
plain, but are frequently ornamented 
with a simple pattern executed in 
braiding or outline stitch, in white. 

Very attractive are sets of oak or 
maple upholstered with very fine Can- 
ton matting in the natural tint ; this is 
extremely cleanly, as it does not catch 
the dust and can be wiped off. 

Rattan or wicker chairs, settees, and 
tables with upholstered seats, and 
draped backs of gay striped aleppo 
grass cloth, held with bows of Turkey 
red calico, are suitable for summer cot- 
tages. 

Another quaint idea is to have a set 
of basket-work chairs and sofas, with 
a suggestion of faint green running 
through it, the walls and rugs harmo- 
nizing in color. 

Rattan couches, with a bright Bagdad 
thrown over them, look well mixed in 
with other furniture ; cushions of cre- 
tonne or denim are piled upon them. 

Swinging-seats are convenient ; they 
are usually made of bright red or green 
slats and are slung by the arms on iron 
chains which are fastened into rings in 
the ceiling ; cushions of every color are 
used ; they may be pulled up or let 
down at will. 

The common red piazza chairs look 
well in an unpretentious seaside sitting- 
room, upholstered in bright chintz or 
denim ; burlaps, plain or figured, is 
cheap and may be had in. charming 
combinations of color for hangings, 
screens and upholstery. 

Rugs to correspond with the general 
scheme of color are desirable ; the Jap- 
anese or Canton rugs may be had in 


porcelain blue and white, also green, 
pink, etc. ; they wear well and may even 
be laundered. 

Matting or burlap screens are ex- 
tremely convenient and decorative ; a 
common folding clothes horse, ebham- 
elled, may be used as the foundation. 

A few light canvas folding-chairs are 
a great convenience in the country ; 
they can be carried out on the piazza or 
disposed about the beach or lawn. 

For draperies, the Manchester art 
muslins in quaint oriental colorings are 
quite the thing, or the inexpensive 
dotted Swisses with fluted frills ; these 
materials are obtainable for from ten to 
twenty-five cents a yard. Curtain poles 
are not a necessity ; the curtains may 
have narrow hems in the top, in which 
strong twine is run; the ends are fast- 
ened around brass picture nails ; nar- 
row pine slats may be substituted, run 
into the hems. 

For decoration, one may use fish- 
nets, poles, rackets, etc. ; paper lan- 
terns and Japanese parasols add a 
pleasing note of color. 


SUMMERING IN THE WOODS 


Many women, wearied with the exac- 
tions of society—or who earn their liv- 
ing, find it almost impossible to dis- 
cover a resort which will conform to 
their ideas of perfect rest. The fine 
summer hotel is beyond the purse of 
the average woman and the boarding- 
house is far from inviting; near big 
cities there is a choice between the 
two, nothing more. 

The fast increasing taste for out-door 
life and sports causes the harried man 
or woman to seek some spot free from 
conventionality and the influx of the 
seething crowd. Hunting, camping, and 
fishing are fast becoming as popular for 
women as for men. The former, hard- 
ened by out-of-door exercise and ath- 
letic sports, long for the bracing air 
of the forest and the excitement which 
the true sportswoman experiences at the 
possibilities suggested by woods and 
streams. The Adirondacks was once 
the Mecca to which people of simple 
tastes fled during the heated term ; 
these woods have become dotted with 
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expensive and fashionable hotels, and 
are scarcely any longer the retired 
spots where one can lounge untram- 
melled by society. 

Along the line of the Maine Central, 
the tourist who longs for wholesome 
recreation and immunity from conven- 
tion, can find many places which offer 
inducements for a protracted sojourn. 
In the heart of the forest primeval 
there are any number of pretty little 
summer hotels and camps, built in 
comfortable log cabin fashion, with deep 
fireplaces and simple fittings ; they are 
situated on the banks of silver lakes or 
buried in clumps of spruce or pine, 
whose invigorating odors bring re- 
newed health to the nervous invalid. 

The woman who loves angling can 
get up betimes, catch the trout for her 
own breakfast and kill the game for 
her dinner; if she is not a sports- 
woman, she can float about the clear 
lakes in a frail canoe and gather lilies 
from its placid bosom, take her pencil 
and sketch the scenery, make snap- 
shots with her camera, go botanizing, 
turn geologist or make a study of bird 
and insect life. 

Short suits of flannel, cloth or sail 
cloth are used on such tramps, made to 
reach well above the ankle; a bicycle 
suit of stout wool is quite proper, with 
high-laced boots, an alpine hat, or cap, 
and heavy leather gloves. Wool under- 
clothing is necessary, even in midsum- 
mer, as in these dense forests the air is 
always chilly. One should take as lit- 
tle luggage as possible, so as not to be 
hampered ; indeed, one has little need 
for the usual expensive summer ward- 
robe. 


THE SUMMER PIAZZA 


Tue piazza is in reality the drawing- 
room of the cottager, as the latter is 
seldom used except in damp weather. 
The piazza may be a decorative as well 
as a comfortable adjunct to the house. 
The first thing to be done is to stain 
the floor with some of the prepared 
paints, so that it is easily wiped up. 
The sides on which the sun shines 
should be protected with the bamboo 
blinds, which can be so cheaply pur- 
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chased in the Chinese bazaars; these 
are provided with strings, and are pulled 
up when necessary. One end of the 
piazza may be divided off with one of 
the gay Japanese folding screens, so as 
to form a sort of al fresco reception 
room, where tea or iced drinks may be 
served. A few reed or rush chairs, a 
rattan divan, and gay-colored India 
stools are disposed about ; a wicker tea 
table, with an embroidered linen cloth, 
and a tea equipage of delft blue china 
is placed in this cozy retreat ; another 
table holds the latest magazines, books 
and fancy work. 

In one corner of the piazza the inevi- 
table hammock is swung; those of col- 
ored twine, with fringed valances, are 
the prettiest ; the woven hammock is 
preferable to that of Mexican grass, as 
the latter is harsh to the body; the 
wooden spreaders keeps it from collaps- 
ing. Hay, freshly dried, makes an ad- 
mirable stuffing for pillows, which for 
the hammock are best of crash or 
bleached linen. 

Steamer chairs, with cushions of cre- 
tonne or red calico are comfortable 
for the piazza. A table near the en- 
trance, with a jar of wild flowers upon it, 
seems to welcome the visitor. 


FANCY WORK 


One of the newest forms of decora- 
tion for porte-monnaies, shopping and 
travelling bags, portfolios, photo frames, 
belts, and in fact anything which can 
be made out of leather, is embossing. 
Book-covers and screens are beautiful 
made in this style of decoration. Vel- 
lum, calfskin, and other leathers are 
used in their natural tints. Exquisite 
designs of flowers, birds, and animals, 
‘ete., are seen. 

Poker work is very popular; the de- 
signs which appear as if etched, are done 
with a hot poker or needle. It is rapid 
work and easily learned by the amateur, 
who, however, must have a quick and 
accurate eye. 


Miss Flora Shaw is said to have pre- 
cipitated the war in South Africa. She 
is the colonial correspondent of the 
London Times. 
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THE PACKING OF TRUNKS 


In the summer season, when the av- 
erage woman lives in her trunks, to 
know how to pack them properly is a 
useful thing. To begin, they should be 
packed as tightly as possible, in order 
to prevent the articles shifting about. 
The underclothing should be placed in 
the bottom of the trunk. Small arti- 
cles take less space rolled than folded, 
and should be packed as closely togeth- 
er as practicable. Woollen dress-skirts 
may be folded on top. The traysshould 
hold waists, jackets, and light silk and 
organdie gowns. The sleeves of all gar- 
ments should be filled out with tissue- 
paper and folded over the fronts. Skirts 
ought to be doubled over several times, 
so that the folds are adjusted without 
wrinkling ; they should be laid on the 
bed, and the ruffles or other trimmings 
smoothed out from the top. If the 
trunk is not sufficiently long, the top 
and not the bottom should be folded 
over. The sleeves of coats must be 
stuffed with tissue-paper, and the arms 
crossed upon the front. Bonnets and 
hats may sometimes be packed by put- 
ting the crowns one inside of the other, 
filling in the space with tissue-paper ; to 
keep bowsin shape stuff with paper ; 
light collarettes, laces, or veiling may be 
packed around them in order to keep 
them steady. 

Each tray should be protected’ with 
unbleached muslin or cambric to keep 
the dust from sifting through. 

Much trouble may be avoided by 
placing a tag with the owner’s name and 
place of destination plainly written 
upon it. These may be procured from 
any express company. 


TO BANISH FLIES 


Ir is said that five cents worth of oil 
of lavender mixed in an equal quantity 
of water and put in a common glass ato- 
mizer will drive away flies ; the odor is 
extremely pleasant; articles sprayed 
with it have a clean, fresh smell. It 
should be plentifully sprinkled over 
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table and bed linen, walls and furni- 
ture. It is said to be an infallible rem- 


edy against the summer pests. 


FANS 


First be careful of your fan, 
Trust it not to youth or man, 


sang that prince of poets, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

The history of the fan is almost as 
old as the history of the world. One 
might almost imagine Eve flaunting a 
primitive fan of palm-leaves or feathers 
in the garden of Eden. 

The Egyptians used fans of strange 
shapes made of parchment or plumes 
at their religious ceremonies. The Ro- 
mans used a flabellum, a sort of cir- 
cular fan, on occasions of state, and the 
early Greeks had fans made of the flat 
leaves of the lotus. 

The Chinese and Japanese have al- 
ways been great fan lovers, and lavish 
infinite care upon their decoration. 
Men and women use them alike. These 
fans are of painted and embroidered 
silk, gilded paper, ostrich or peacock 
feathers, with sticks of violet wood, 
sandal, ivory, or pearl. 

Queen Elizabeth owned almost as 
many fans as dresses, and had a mania 
for collecting them. Her subjects were 
in the habit of offering these trifles to 
their regal mistress. 

Madame de Pompadour loved a fan, 
and encouraged the art of fan painting. 
Her collection of fans was enormous. 
Greuze, Watteau, and other renowned 
painters did not disdain to lend their 
art to fan painting. It was mostly exe- 
cuted on chicken skin or vellum. 

The fan plays an important réle in 
the history of flirtation. Especially is 
this the case when in the hands of the 
Spanish, Mexican, and South American 
women. Each flaunt of the gay painted 
toy tells a tale of encouragement or 
disappointment to the anxious lover. 
There is a special code of signals, which 
can be translated by those learned in 
the lore, with as much certainty as 
telegraph signals. 

The fans of the summer are exquisite 
objects, even the cheaper paper varie- 
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ties being tasteful in color and form. 
The tiny Empire fan has béen used for 
two or more seasons. It is a mere fad, 
originated by some woman with an eye 
for the picturesque. Some of these airy 
fans are of gauze, painted with the high- 
est art, while others are of silk, satin, 
sateen, and paper. Satin fans, with 
medallions of gauze, upon which are 
painted the portraits of ancient beau- 
ties, encircled with scrolls and bow- 
knots of lace, are of exceptional ele- 
gance. Other fans are of costly duchesse 
or Venetian point, with sticks of irides- 
cent pearl or amber shell. 

The Japanese fans are the most pop- 
ular, as they are pretty and inexpensive. 
' They are decorated with quaint paint- 
ings, executed in a broad, effective style. 
Some of them are entirely of ivory or 
carved sandal strung together on rib- 
bons. 

The Spanish fans are extremely large, 
and usually black; behind them the 
blushing damsel screens her flaming 
cheeks. Spanish bull-fight fans are very 
gay, and are ornamented with paintings 
depicting the national amusement. 
These are used by the ladies at bull- 
fights. 


THE BACK YARD. 


A viLacE yard, or even the infinitesi- 
mal piece of ground back of a city 
house, may be made a thing of beauty 
or utility. The unsightly brick or 
wood division walls may be covered 
with creepers, such as the cypress vine, 
Virginia creeper, clematis, wisteria, or 
honeysuckle. Geraniums grow without 
much trouble, as do the various com- 
mon plants, such as nasturtiums, coleas, 
candytuft, etc. 

For utility one might raise radishes, 
lettuce, and cucumbers in sufficient 
quantities for family use. If you are a 
busy woman do not attempt it, but if 
your time counts for nothing, it will be 
found a delightful and healthful recre- 
ation. 

The herb garden is also possible in a 
limited space. There is sage, thyme, 
caraway, sweet lavender, marjoram, 
summer savory, coriander, and peppers, 
all necessities in the economy of the 
home, and difficult to procure fresh. 
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HOW TO MAKE PERFUMES 


A pieasant little occupation for wom- 
en who have large flower-gardens is the 
making of extracts and pomades for 
their own use. The process is not a 
difficult one. Take a plate of glass and 
cover with a thin layer of clarified fat ; 
on this surface the petals of those 
flowers which are highly perfumed, 
such as the violet, heliotrope, jasmine, 
orange flower, rose, etc., are laid; the 
fat absorbs and preserves the odor. 
To make an extract, cut the fat into 
cubes and throw them into spirits’ of 
wine ; strain through blotting-paper; 
all of the odor will desert the fat and 
cling to the alcohol. 

Another method is to take a heavy 
porcelain jar and fill it with melted 
clarified fat ; throw into it any of the 
highly scented flowers and allow them 
to remain for twenty-four hours ; strain 
and add fresh flowers ; then throw into 
spirits of wine. 


TO PRESERVE THE COLORS OF 
FLOWERS 


Enruusiastic botanists and flower- 
lovers who care to preserve specimens, 
can get a tip from the Gardener's 
Monthly. There is a new process by 
which flowers may be preserved with 
their colors intact for an indefinite 
period. The flower must be placed in 
a deep pan; perfectly dry and clean 
sand is carefully sifted over it, so that 
the petals or leaves will not be broken ; 
the flower must be entirely covered and 
allowed to remain in the same position 
for several days; a good plan is to 
warm the sand slightly and place the 
pan ina warm oven. After the requi- 
site period has passed, the sand must be 
carefully removed, care being taken not 
to bend or bruise the flower, which will 
be very brittle. It is claimed that this 
process preserves the brilliancy of their 
colors perfectly. 


Itis said that if a tablespoonful of 
black pepper is placed in the water in 
which grey or buff linens are washed, 
it will keep the color intact. - 
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MY LADY’S ROSE-JAR 


Tue rose-jar brings with it a breath 
of olden days, and is associated with 
the quaint mantel ornaments and chintz- 
covered furniture of our grandmothers. 
To make a rose potpourri: Take a 
wide-mouthed jar of the fancy porce- 
lain sold at oriental shops; procure a 
large one, as from year to year one may 
add to it. Collect the rose-leaves in 
the heat of the day when there is no 
moisture, and spread on newspapers to 
dry. To commence, throw a handful 
of salt in the bottom of the jar, then a 
two-inch-deep layer of rose-leaves, and 
cover with a piece of cotton-batting 
cut the size of the jar. Get one-half 
pound of orris, powdered, a couple of 
cinnamon sticks broken in pieces, one 
small nutmeg, a few cloves and allspice, 
powdered, a handful of root ginger, with 
half an ounce of anise seed, two ounces 
of sandal-wood, and a Tonka bean, with 
three ounces of any preferred sachet 
powder; add one grain of musk, and 
sprinkle the mixture over the layer of 
cotton ; upon this drop a teaspoonful 
of vinegar, two drops of camphor, and 
a tablespoonful of cologne; add the 
rose-leaves with the cotton-batting and 
compounded spices and perfumes alter- 
nating. 

A great addition will be other sweet- 
scented flowers mixed with the rose- 
leaves, such as clove-pinks, tuberoses, 
honeysuckle, heliotrope, violets, etc. 
The jar should be kept covered in order 
to retain the perfume. 

Rose-leaf pillows are charmingly sug- 
gestive of luxury and daintiness, but 
one must have the run of a country 
garden in order to procure sufficient 
material for the purpose; the petals 
are dried before using and sprinkled 
with attar of rose ; stuff the pillow with 
the leaves; it should be of rose-hued 
silk with a design of roses embroidered 
upon it. 


Baroness von Butow is a great advo- 
cate of the kindergarten system, and is 
the niece of the Countess Marenholz 
von Bulow, the patroness and friend of 
Froebel, the founder of the kindergar- 
ten system. 


SALUTATIONS OF DIFFERENT NA- 


TIONS 


“How d’ye do” and “ Good-day,” 
“ Good afternoon and evening,” are the 
most common forms of salutation among 
‘English-speaking nations, as “ Fare- 
well “and “ Good-by ” is that of parting. 

In Germany they say “Guten tag,” 
good-day, or “Guten abend,” good - 
evening, and “ Auf wiedersehen. ” 

The French phraseology ‘“‘ Bon jour ” 
is a literal translation of our good-day, 
and “Bon soir” follows suit. ‘“ Au re- 
voir” and the German ‘Auf wieder- 
sehen ” are identical, expressing a hope 
to see you again. The equivalent for 
good-by is indicative of religious fervor, 
as the word “Adieu ” literally means, “A 
Dieu” or “To God.” “Good-by.” is it- 
self a contraction of “God be with you.” 

The Italians have their sweet sound- 
ing “Bon giorno” and “ Buona notte,” 
good-day and good-evening. “Felice 
notte,” or happy night, is another way 
of expressing the nocturnal salutation. 

The Spaniard shows his reverence 
for his religion by saying ‘“‘God go with 

ou. 

It will be seen from the foregoing ex- 
amples that there is but little variety 
of expression in the salutations of dif- 
ferent nations. 


HOUSE FOOTBALL 


Tuis is a novelty in amusements, and 
does not possess the element of danger 
of the real article. All of the furniture 
must be moved against the wall or out 
of the room. An egg with its contents 
emptied is set upon the floor. Two 
gilded posts at each end of the room 
mark the goals. The ladies and gentle- 
men are divided into equal sides ; they 
go down on their knees, each trying to 
blow the egg shell past the goal of their 
antagonists. The game is new, but the 
position somewhat fatiguing. 


Miss Annie Alden, the daughter of 
Mr. Alden of Harper’s, read and pro- 
nounced on the MS. of Trilby ; she 
saw its possibilities and urged its ac- 
ceptance. 
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NOVELTIES 


Tue queerest use for snakeskin is as 
a corset material. An elegant corset of 
Parisian manufacture is evolved from 
the skin of a yellow serpent, mottled in 
black. It is lined with dainty Pompa- 
dour brocade. The suggestion of the 
skin of a snake worn next the person is 
not an alluring one, and might give a 
nervous woman the horrors. 

Quite new are the taffeta and moiré 
parasols lined with shirred chiffon. 
The ribs inside are loosely strung with 
half-inch ribbon of the prevailing color, 
which completely conceals them. 

Prayer-books are of the most elegant 
description. The covers are of re- 
poussé, or pierced gold and silver, with 
a color glowing beneath. They are also 
enamelled or jewelled in sacred em- 
blems. Others are of pale-colored kid 
or morocco, with the corners of Russian 
enamel, gold orsilver. Crosses of enam- 
elled metal decorate some of them; 
others are of plain kid, with jewelled 
monograms. 

The cross as an article of jewelry has 
returned, although the symbol of suf- 
fering is by no means an alluring form 
of personal ornament. These crosses of 
Roman gold or even of precious stones 
recall those in the jewel-caskets of our 
grandmothers, who wore them of enor- 
mous size. 

In these days of the round waist, 
girdles of every description are para- 
mount, and superb jewelled ones are 
the fashion for those who are able to 
indulge in the luxury. There are the 
girdles of Norwegian silver, made of 
linked antique coins, strung together 
and set with coral or turquoise ; filagree 
girdles of dead Roman gold, studded 
with flashing stones, and flexible gir- 
dles in the shape of serpents with scin- 
tillant, gem-like eyes. 


WHEEL WHIRLS 


The tourists’ agencies now advertise, 
“Bicycle tours to Europe,” choosing 
the itinerary in those countries where 
good roads are the rule. 


FASHIONS 


It is urged that the bicycle is respon- 
sible for loud, coarse voices in women, 
because the voice is raised unduly while 
conversing on the wheel. The dust is 
also considered detrimental. Many 
women keep their mouths open when 
riding. There is quite a controversy 
raging on this subject, teachers being 
divided as to the effect on the vocal 
cords. Some instructors advocate rid- 
ing, while others strictly taboo it to 
their pupils. 

Scotch plaid and shepherd:checks are 
used for bicycle suits. They are usually 
made with the amazon skirt. With the 
plaid skirt a coat of officers’ red or hus- 
sar blue is correct, with a vest of white 
cloth or piqué. There is a Tam of 
Scotch plaid with an eagle feather. 


CURRENT COMMENT 


Tue first Southern State which has 
passed a bill permitting women lawyers 
to practise is Alabama. 

Buying on the stock market, accord- 
ing to tips given by an astrologer, is 
not an uncommon occurrence. Both 
men and women consult clairvoyants 
and fortune-tellers about business mat- 
ters, and are usually egregiously fooled. 
In Chicago, lately, a number of women 
pooled their issues and speculated with 
disastrous results. 

A marriage on a trolley car is the 
latest sensation. This was the place 
selected by an unromantic Omaha 
couple; the motorman and brakeman 
served as witnesses. 

Women prompters now take the place 
of men at many of the London theatres. 
It is found that their voices carry better. 
This innovation has not yet invaded 
America. 

Mandolins made of aluminum are 
the latest thing in musical instruments. 
There is no warping, cracking, or split- 
ting, as in those- made of wood. The 
tone is as clear as a bell, and the metal 
frame gives it great carrying power. 
It will withstand all kinds of weather 
without being impaired, and summer 
excursionists will readily realize its 
value. 
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COLLEGES AND CLUBS 


The trained nurses have banded them- 
selves together into an organization 
which will be known as “The Trained 
Nurses’ Protective Association.” It fa- 
vors the foundation of a school and hos- 
pital presided over by hospital graduates 
which will be a retreat for superannu- 
ated nurses. 

Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley all have 
alumnz associations in New York, 
which meet at stated periods, and dis- 
cuss interesting questions. 

It is rumored that the New York 
Ladies’ Club will be disorganized on 
account of the lack of funds incident 


to the resignation of many members. 


From a membership of four hundred, 
the number has declined to two hun- 
dred and fifty. 

The National Household Economic 
Association has been formed to promote 
everything conducive to the well-being 
of the home. There is a kindergarten 
and kitchen garden, a place for training 
servants, and a cooking-school. 


WOMEN UP TO DATE 


Mrs. Nansen, the wife of the Arctic 
explorer, is to sing before the Queen 
of England. Mrs. Nansen is a pupil of 
Grieg, the celebrated Norwegian com- 
poser. Captain and Mrs. Nansen will 
visit America in the autumn. 

The Queen of Greece is the only lady 
admiral in the world; the rank was 
conferred on her by the Emperor, and 
she holds a commission in the Russian 
Navy. The Queen is a skilled yachts- 
woman. 

The bust of Sara Bernhardt, present- 
ed to the Luxemburg, is said to be a 
remarkable likeness ; there are touches 
of color here and there; at the base 
are symbols suggestive of the trage- 
dienne’s talent for sculpture and paint- 
ing. 

Smoking appears to be a royal diver- 
sion. It is stated that six of Europe’s 
queens indulge in the weed: the Em- 
press of Russia, the Queen of Portugal, 
Carmen Sylva, of Roumania, the Queen 
Regent of Spain, the Empress of Aus- 
tria, and the Queen of Italy. 


Even in India, woman’s progress has 
made encouraging strides. Miss L. 
Singh, a native female student in the 
medical school of Agra, passed the sec- 
ond highest in her class. 

Miss Ellen Terry is very charitable. 
When her friends stop for a chat and a 
cup of afternoon tea, she is in the habit 
of giving them sewing or knitting todo 
for the poor. 

Among other ladies of high degree, 
Mrs. Wedgwood, who is a sister of 
Lord Farrer, has gone into business as 
a psychometrist. 


DAINTY DISHES 
FRENCH STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE 


Take layers of sponge cake and 
spread with whipped cream half an 
inch in depth, bury in it as many straw- 
berries as it will hold, sifting powdered 
sugar over it. Upon the top layer 
thickly spread the whipped cream, orna- 
menting with the finest strawberries. 
The cake may be either hot or cold. 


FROZEN STRAWBERRIES 


Two quarts of strawberries, one pint 
of sugar and a quart of water; boil 
water and sugar together for half an 
hour until it is a thick syrup ; add the 
strawberries and cook a few minutes. 
Cover and freeze; when cold add a 
pint of whipped cream. 


WHIPPED CREAM 


Sweeten half a pint of cream with loaf 
sugar which has been rubbed on the 
rind of a lemon and pounded ; place in 
a bowl and add the beaten white of an 
egg. Then whip the cream and mix all 
together. 


TO WASH CORSETS 


Remove the steels, lay on a marble 
table and scrub with a stiff brush with 
a lather made of white soap. Rinse by 
placing beneath a faucet with cold 
water ; pull them straight and allow to 
dry. 
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AMERICANISM is usually taken to mean 
almost anything but mysticism. The average 
foreigner would probably first accuse us of 
ubiquitous flippancy. Yet mysticism is one of 
the most prominent traits of the American 
character. Our greatest President, and one 
of our greatest humorists, Abraham Lincoln, 
was notably mystic. Our greatest story-teller, 
Poe, was a mystic. Our greatest novelist and 
our greatest philosopher, Hawthorne and 
Emerson, were essentially mystic. And our 
greatest poet, Walt Whitman, found miracle 
and mystery in everything. 

It is hard for aliens to understand us. It 
jars their finer sense to see us mixing the most 
serious statements with the most irreverent, 
without a change of intonation and without 
any gradualness of modulating. But it is hard 
for us to see why it should be considered wiser 
and more reverent to hold the corners of the 
mouth down than to bendthem up. The tra- 
ditional grumbler Diogenes got no nearer the 
truth, surely, than the traditionally jocose 
Demokritos. ; 

Humor, especially American humor, is 
really only another development of the fan- 
tastic sense. Both the weird and the witty rely 
chiefly upon throwing commonplace scenes 
and events into an unusual light or relation. 
So it is easy for us—seeing, as we do, the re- 
lationship—to interchange them freely. They 
are as much alike as the masks of tragedy and 
comedy ; just invert the curve of the mouth of 
either and you have the other. Shakespeare, 
who is as much ours as the Britishers’, is 
American in this appreciation, and makes some 
of his greatest effects by the sudden contrast of 
gloom and gayety. The unequalled effect and 
truth to the garishness of life shown in the 
yoking of King Lear to a babbling fool is 
eternal authority for the American attitude 
and manner. 

Nothing could be more American in style 
than Mr. Robert Chambers’s captivating yarn, 
‘‘A King and a Few Dukes.” It is told in 
the first person by a rabid Yankee, who has 
bought an estate in the Caspian Mountains 
and is forced to entertain certain ‘ kings in 


*IN THE QUARTER. Cloth, $1. 

THE Kine rn YELLOW. Cloth, 75 cents. 
son Neely, New York.) 

THE RED REPUBLIC. 

A Kine anv A Few DUKEs. 

THE MAKER oF Moons.—Cloth, $1.50. 
nam’s Sons, New York.) ° 

Wirsa THE Banp. Boards, $1. (Stone & Kimball, Chi- 
cago.) 


(F. Tenny- 


Cloth, $1.50. 
Cloth, $1.25. 
(G. P. Put- 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS * 


exile.” Royalty is treated without the faintest 
trace of reverence—with positive ridicule, in 
fact. Though the king later develops into a 
rather lovable nonentity, it is through his 
growth into manhood, and not through the 
fact that he wears a crown. The first entrance 
of the exiles is so irreverently managed as to 
be almost burlesque, and I should not be sur- 
prised to learn that Mr. Chambers got his 
idea from witnessing ‘The Mascot,” for the 
appearance of his king and the two dukes has 
a certain delightsome similarity to the entrance 
of the deposed mountebanks in the last act of 
that hilarious opera. In fact, Mr. Chambers 
himself makes this confession: ‘‘ It was all 
like some hideous opera bouffe.” He is never 
happier than when he has the Duke of Taxil 
shaving himself ludicrously, or the Duke of 
Babu pickled in liquor; and nothing could 
exceed his uncourtly descriptions of that old 
harridan, the Duchess. Here is one of his de- 
scriptions of the king : 

He stood in the hall, envelo i e-edged 
robe, a-sputtering candle in nl ee in 
the other. His big silver helmet lay on the tiles near 
the door. I suppose he had put it on for warmth. 
ia a beer is in the butler’s pantry, isn’t it ?” he said, 

- nt get it,” said 1 “Be careful; your dressing- 
gown is all spotted with candle wax.” 

“Dressing gown!” yawned the king. “It’s my coro- 
nation robe; I haven’t a dressing gown to my back. I’ve 
got another head, and an up-to- taste in my mouth.” 


To show his respect for titles, Mr. Cham- 
bers has the king decorate his delectable 
darky servant with the gorgeous order of the 
Blue Griffin. Obadiah was a ¢rue cordon bleu. 

The plot of the story is delightfully impos- 
sible, for all the realism of its details. The 
hero, using the word technically, is a rich 
American, who has bought an estate in the 
Caspian Mountains, The Government insists 
that as his house is the only decent one with- 
in twenty miles he must keep it open as an 
inn! That is why he has to entertain the ex- 
iled king and his crew. He falls in love with 
the waiting-maid of an old Duchess, and there 
is much talk of a wonderfully powerful but 
reckless princess—-Witch Sylvia, who scan- 
dalizes and sways all Europe. She turns out 
at the last to be this same waiting-maid. The 
disguise of the beautiful creature has been 
simply a yellow wig! Now, it is practically 
impossible for a prima donna to deceive any- 
one in the audience about the character of her 
hair with all the assistance footlights and cos- 
metics render, but to say that a young bru- 
hette could set a sweetheart raving over her 
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silken yellow tresses and keep him ignorant 
of their real nature even as he caressed them, 
is quite beyond belief. It is no more improb- 
able and no less impossible than some of the 
mysticism of Mr. Chambers’s stories about the 
King in Yellow or the Chinese wizard who 
evoked moons like bubbles from between his 
finger-tips. 

But it would be a fatal mistake to rule 
out of literature all the stories that depend 
upon some improbability. In a realistic novel 
like this, one cannot approve the improba- 
bility, any more than he can be convinced 
that Shakespeare made anything but a ludic- 
rous blunder in having ships land upon the 
coast of inland Bohemia. But criticism should 
be largely a matter of cancellation, and the 
remaining ratio of good to bad should deter- 
mine the final verdict. A host of beautiful 
details should be aliowed to outweigh a few 
faults, even fundamental. So Mr. Chambers 
must be credited with writing a most refresh- 
ing story, one that fairly rejuvenates the 
reader with the picturesque impudence of its 
hero, its fairy-like heroine, and its grotesque 
minor characters. In detail it is a string of 
episodes ending ridiculously in the main, and 
with just enough shreds of romance to give it 
charm. 

Among the best things in this, and _ all of 
Mr. Chambers’s books, is the love of Nature 
disclosed. There is hardly any writer who 
gives more vividly the sense of All Out-doors 
than he. He is evidently not only an enthu- 
siastic hunter, a pious Waltonian, and a gen- 
eral lover of life, but a close observer as well. 
It is not surprising to learn that among his 
forthcoming books is a scientific work on 
butterflies. 

The general wholesomeness and robustness 
of his work is remarkable. The ‘‘ King in 
Yellow” is gloomy enough, so gloomy in- 
deed that it might be called unhealthy and 
doubly yellow, were it not for the art of it. 
There is something truly great in the concep- 
tion of this group of stories, varied in idea, 
ae bound together by one subtile thread : the 

aleful influence upon the life of everyone 

that reads that mysterious volume, ‘* The 
King in Yellow.” The spell of this wonderful 
book is wisely left unexplained and vague. 
It floats shapelessly and stealthily into the 
story like a fog, or like the effluvia of a 
fatal marsh. One needs only to read the 
strange book—a play it is really—to have his 
whole life wrecked, and lay him prey to the 
hideous King in Yellow. Mr. Chambers is 
daring enough to quote a song and certain 
bits from the wonderful volume. The fact 
that he has carried off this hazardous task 
with success and written some strangely beau- 
tiful lines to prove the charm of the accursed 
play, shows a very fine sense of the weird 
and the artistic. The book is described and 
quoted from briefly in every one of several 
stories ; as follows in ‘‘ The Yellow Sign” : 


We had been ake for some time in a dull, mo- 


notonous strain before I realized that we were dis- 
cussing “ The King in Yellow.” Oh, the sin of writi 
such words—words which are clear as crystal, limpi 
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and musical as bubbling opting». words which sparkle 
and =e like the poisoned diamonds of the Medicis! 
Oh, the wickedness, the hopeless damnation of a soul 
who could fascinate and paralyze human creatures with 
such words—words understood by the ignorant and 
wise alike, words which are more precious than jewels, 
more soothing than music, more awful than death! 
Night fell and the hours dragged on, but still we mur- 
mured to each other of the King and the Pallid Mask, 
and midnight sounded from the misty spires in the fog- 
wrapped city. We spoke of Hastur and of Cassilda, 
while outside the fog rolled against the blank window- 
= as the cloud waves roll and break on the shores of 


The general design and the really mystical 
effect of this book must place it high among 
tales of its sort. It shows a decided advance 
over Mr. Chambers’s first work, ‘‘In the 
Quarter,” written at the age of twenty-two, 
but not published till seven years after. 
This story, though it forces comparison with 
Murger’s ‘‘ Vie de Bohéme,” is doubtless 
based upon Mr. Chambers’s own studies of 
the Quartier Latin. It shows immaturity of 
treatment and yet characteristic briskness 
of plot and high enthusiasm of handling. It 
has two women in love with one man, like the 
‘King and a Few Dukes,” and the climax is 
not happy, an ill-prepared and bitterly un- 
necessary double death leaving things all in 
confusion. The best things in the story are 
certain vividly drawn people, who seem truly 
to live and to have, like living people, indi- 
vidualities ; and a characteristic fondness for 
animals which shows itself in the collection 
the hero keeps about him: two idiotically 
ecstatic bull-pups, a raven that perches on a 
bust of Pallas, a self-sufficient cat, and a par- 
rot that always worries the raven by looking 
at him upside down. ° 

Mr. Chambers’s Parisian experiences are to 
be credited with ‘* The Red Republic,” dealing 
with the horrible days of the Commune after 
the siege of Paris. In locale it is like a ‘‘ Tale 
of Two Cities” in modern costume, though 
the plot is entirely different, and the charac- 
terization. It is a story mainly of adventure, 
and so excitingly managed that I should not 
advise anyone to take it up anywhere near 
bedtime ; else, a night’s sleep is likely to be 
sacrificed. This book is the first published, 
and the last in order, of a trilogy—Mr. Cham- 
bers modestly calls it ‘‘ a triad ”—of historical 
romances dealing with the Franco-Prussian 
war. 

The latest of his prose works is a volume of 
short stories taking its name from the first, 
‘‘The Maker of Moons.” This tale shows 
the same power in the mysterious and grew- 
some as “ The King in Yellow,” and the same 
poetical beauty in a wider range. It has some 
remarkably beautiful natural descriptions, and 
the scene where the fiend, Yue-Laou, creates 
and sets afloat moon after moon is of the high- 
est poetical effect. In all the stories, and the 
all have something interesting to relate, is 
shown that strongly American mingling of the 
commonplace, the humorous, the flippant if 
you will, with the most earnest appeals to the 
most serious emotions. 

Mr. Chambers’s sturdy Americanism is 
shown also in his one book of verse, in which 
he plainly tries to do for the American soldier 
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what Rudyard Kipling has done for Tommy 
Atkins. His manner has been traced too close- 
ly to Kipling, though his measure is really 
quite different and is more akin to the verse 
of the ‘‘ Ingoldsby Legends” and the songs of 
Charles Lever. The experiment is hardly a 
true success, and yet it shows an unusual flu- 
ency in metre and a fine power of compelling 
the reader to follow the whimsical scansion 
with him. ‘The Recruit,” and the strong 
verses ‘‘ To The Admiral” are among the best 
things. I doubt if there is any very general 
feeling in America to justify the apostrophe to 
‘“‘Tommy Atkins,” in which Mr. Chambers 
implies a readiness on the part of America to 
go to war for England’s sake. Though we 
have all the bonds of the same language and 
literature, our national policy looks with such 
horror upon the land-grabbing propensities of 
this greedy little island that the American peo- 
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ple would. sirely axliew witli bénsiderable fqua- 
nimity: the diminution, if not, the disintégra- 
tion, of one of, the mpst “cppscidnseless ' ‘and 
grinding.commescial systems’ in the history of 
the “world: » Ihe poem ** Eily Considjne” is, 
however, alone worth the publication of the 
volume, with its blarneying description of the 
old apple-woman, who could look back on 
nothing better than the career of a heartless 
flirt—but she was a beautiful flirt. 

Horace says that, to make the reader weep, it 
is necessary for the writer to have done it first, 
a risky generalization. But, however this 
may be, it is certainly contagious to feel that 
the writer one is reading has been enthusiastic 
over his subject. This wholesome interest and 
delight in his own imaginations is catching 
among the readers of Mr. Chambers’s stories. 
It leaves them eager to see the next thing from 
his hand. 

CHELIFER. 
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Tae Spirit or AN Ixurmors Town. By 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood. With illustra- 
tions. Cloth, $1.25. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston.) 


There is a fine vim in Mrs. Catherwood’s 
style and an earnestness that is catching. In 
this brace of ‘‘ stories of Illinois at different 
periods” she shows herself capable of fitting 
manner to matter. The second is a quaint, 
sweet story of a young girl brought up asa 
boy and taking part in the adventures of La 
Salle and Tonty among the Illinois and Iro- 
quois Indians. The first. story is up to date in 
plot, locale, and treatment. It describes life 
in a raw and growing Illinois town. A cy- 
clone passes through the town and its story. 
Two odd characters are a German woman, who 
scolds till her jaw gets out of joint, and a 
crane that loves to swallow string. 

When authoresses write fiction in a mascu- 
line first person, they ought to announce their 
sex at once, as the reader is easily startled. 
Mrs. Catherwood’s first story has such a puz- 
zling beginning, but the technical error is 
soon forgotten in the lively pictures of West- 
ern life and in the love-affair of the girl who 
is taken as a sort of personification of her 
town’s faults and virtues. Kate Keene and 
Little Renault are two young women one will 
not soon forget. 
GULLIVER’s TRAVELS. By Jonathan Swift. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


EDWARD THE SEconD. By Christopher Mar- 
lowe. Cloth, 45 cents. 


Every MAN IN His Humour. By Ben Jon- 
son. Cloth, 45 cents. (The Macmillan Co., 
New York. ’) 

Ideal and most seductive edition of English 
classics in flexible cloth of pocket size “that 
does not tire the wrist and charms the eye. 


By. Helen 
(Houghton, 


A TRANSATLANTIC CHATELAINE. 
Choate Prince. Cloth, $1.25. 
Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


This is the story of an American girl who, 
left rich and young and a widow, goes abroad 
and marries again. She marries the wrong man, 
not knowing how little she cares for him, nor 
how deep is her love for another and a better 
man. Despite the fact that her husband 
proves himself mercenary, tyrannical, a gam- 
bler, a liar, and a coward, she remains faithful 
to him even through the trying events that 
show her lover to be all that her husband is 
not. 

The book is enlivened with pictures of 
French society and it contrasts with our 
points of view. It attains a lofty moral tone 
at the ending. The tale is a trifle prolix, and 
the heroine is too much inclined to ‘‘ turn 
white to the lips,” but she leads a varied and 
interesting life. 

ARDEN OF FEvERSHAM. Edited, with a Pre- 
face; Notes, and P psn sendy by Rev. Ronald 
Bayne. Cloth, 45 cents. (The Macmillan 
Co., New York.) 


This curious domestic tragedy of the six- 
teenth century, founded on a murder of con- 
temporary notoriety, deserves this charming 
though cheap reprint, because of its associa- 
tion with Shakespeare’s name. Authorities 
have not been wanting to credit (or I should 
say, blame) Shakespeare with its entire author- 
ship ; Swinburne is among these, while Mr. 
Bayne answers the theory that Shakespeare 
might have only revised the play by asserting 
that ‘‘ its excellence is in its warp and woof, 
not in its ornaments.” Yet, surely, it is a dull, 
crude, inconsequential thing, except for the 
occasional ornaments, some of which have an 
undeniably Shakespearian felicity, as if he 
might have made in the prompt-book a few 
random interpolations. 
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A ‘-RqMANCE. oF Cid .NEw. York,” - By Ed- 
‘gar, Faweett. , Cloth, $1.’ (J.B. Lippincott 
Co,,:Phiiadelyhia. ), 2 
Mr. Fawéeeft bas. made much use -of, New 

York -for literary material... In: the present 

story he has been very happy in cioesing the 

metropolis when it had no more than a paltry 
one hundred thousand. His plot weaves it- 
self ingeniously about Aaron Burr, who ap- 
pears here as a courtly gentleman of many 
lovable qualities. Mr. Fawcett has dared to 
become the apologist of a man who has been 

too much maligned, and has found in him a 

very picturesque star. 


THE Fatcon or Lanegkac. By Isabel Whit- 
ing. Cloth, $1.50. (Copeland & Day, 
Boston.) 

A romantic novel written with much polish 
and considerable ingenuity of plot. It is a 
tale of feud between two half brothers, the 
elder an oppressive villain who drives bis 
young brother to take flight with his pretty 
cousin. The story is told by the young 
brother, who has a curious habit of always 
finding hands on his throat when he wakes 
up. Once it is a child, but usually it is the 
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servants of the secondary villain. As in 
‘Under the Red Robe,” a dumb peasant 
plays a prominent part. The scene is set in 
the times of Francis 1. There is a good meas- 
ure of adventure, and duelling galore. The 
love-affair of the hero and heroine keeps one 
guessing to the end. The appearance of the 
book, too, is unusually attractive. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF JAMES 
RussELL LowE.LL. Cambridge Edition. In 
one volume. Cloth, $2; half calf, $3.50. 

(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New York.) 


While Lowell can never be called more 
than a minor poet, he is one of the most ad- 
mirable of minor poets and one of the pleasant- 
est. As a Satirist he belongs very high, his 
‘* Biglow Papers ’’ having been actually potent 
in the making of history, and his hilarious 
‘‘Fable for Critics” deserving a place with 
the * Dunciad,” ‘‘ The Baviad,” ‘‘ Scotch Re- 
viewers,” and the best of literary satires. His 
other poetry reveals a pronounced talent, if not 
a genius. Certainly in American letters he 
cannot be disregarded. The present edition 
is praiseworthy for its combination of com- 
pleteness with good form and low price. 


A FEW MINUTES WITH THE EDITOR 


Stories.— The modern public is peculiarly 
a story-reading public. It likes stories, and 
is especially fond of stories that are short. 
The day of the two-volume novel seems to 
have passed, even the one-volume tale of mod- 
erate length appears to be less popular than it 
has been, and the short story leads in the fiction 
of to-day. Some there are who deem this a 
very good thing. Others look upon it as a 
positive evidence of a decadence of literary 
taste ; but it is yet too soon to say which of 
these views maybe the right one, assuming 
that either is correct. There is in this change 
of taste evidence of one thing. The public 
will not to-day bear with that which is tedious 
in fiction. People will not read *‘ through” a 
long book, even though it be a very good 
book, unless it be especially crisp, strong, and 
interesting from beginning to end. Possibly 
we are not as patient as our ancestors. We 
certainly are more exacting. The present age 
is intense ; it feels deeply and quickly, or not 
at all; it is impatient of delay, and is not fond 
of prosaic detail. But it is a mistake to as- 
sume, because this is so, that it will perma- 
nently accept poor work. It is quite true, 
that when a man wants a dozen new locomo- 
tives, he expects them delivered, as the build- 
er promises, in sixteen hours, and will not 
wait a year for them; but it does not follow 
from this that he will accept poorly made en- 
gines. It is the same with those who want 
the stories. People want them told quickly, 
but they want them told well. Thus it has 


come to pass that no age has produced so 
many good short stories as this. But like 
nearly every other good thing, the short story 
‘* business” has been overdone. Too much 
has been expected. The story-mills have been 
run too swiftly, and, naturally, the results are 
often bad. So there are good short stories and 
bad short stories, just as there are good two- 
volume novels and bad two-volume novels. 
It all depends on the skill of the worker, the 
selection of material, and the quality of the 
workmanship. The —_ advantage to the 
public in the matter of the short stories is this 
—it does not take long to separate the good 
from the bad. 


MeEaAtT-AxE ART.—Modern art, from the 
modern newspaper point of view, is certainly 
one of the most amazingly interesting devel- 
opments of the present day. The first at- 
tempts of newspaper makers to produce pict- 
ures on high-speed printing presses are of so re- 
cent date that almost everybody can recall the 
results which immediately followed, and the 
subsequent developments of this new field in 
“art.” After the first cruel shock the public 
got used to it, until to-day it is able to with- 
stand the most violent assaults of the chalk- 
plate engraver and meat-axe artist with the 
firm stolidity of a hardened conscience. Dili- 
gent effort certainly has been made to compel 
the lightning-speed printing press to make 
‘‘art” pictures; brains, money, and intelli- 
gent effort have done their best to produce 
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good results ; but, after a careful study of the 
facts, it certainly is not far from the line of 
accuracy to proclaim, in the easy colloquialism 
of the age, that ‘‘the thing can’t be done.” 
It is indeed one of the wonders of the age 
that, within an hour after a shipwreck on the 
far-away coast of Scotland, the newspapers of 
New York can give, with the written account 
of the calamity, many huge, thrilling pictures, 
showing ‘‘ the good ship Thunderer as she ap- 
peared when she struck the reef,” each news- 
paper showing a different kind of ship, and 
all labelled, ‘‘ Drawn from life by our special 
artist on the spot ;” and it really is astound- 
ing to think how quickly these pictures can be 
drawn, transferred to the chalk-plates, stereo- 
typed, and made ready for the printer ; but it 
certainly is not art. Call it anything you 
please, but not that. Whenever a newspaper 
can strengthen its news work with simple 
pictures which aid the reader in his quest for 
facts, then the meat-axe artist becomes a per- 
son of value. But otherwise he should, like 
the drums in the orchestra which are wanted 
only when needed, be marked “‘ tacet,’” lest he 
mar the effectiveness of better things. In 
other words, where simple pictures legiti- 
mately help the news work, the newspaper 
cut is admissible, useful, and proper. But 
when a newspaper appears filled with pictures 
of the kinds generally seen in the ‘* louder” 
journals of the day, and with alleged portraits 
of people so drawn that they could scarcely 
be recognized by the originals themselves, and 
then calls itself *‘an art edition,” there is as- 
suredly occasion for smiling on the part of the 
critical, and cause for a throe of agony in the 
soul of him who has learned to love art as a 
thing to be cherished with tenderness. Let us 
not, however, doubt the sincerity of the news- 
paper which ‘‘ goes in for art,” nor bear too 
severely upon the meat-axe artist. The news- 
paper is probably trying to fill a self-assumed 
mission in thus attempting to ‘‘ elevate the 
public taste ;” while he of the meat-axe, the 
chalk-plates, and the ‘‘ catch ’em as they go” 
stylus is certainly doing his level best to emu- 
late the example set him by his more eminent 
brothers in modern art—namely, to make 
some pictures that will sell. 


Our Scrap-Book.—In this issue we give 
some selections from the humorous verse of 


our friends the newspaper poets. Persons 
familiar with the work of modern writers will 
admit, unless they are prejudiced, that when 
it comes to downright good-humor and wit in 
literature the writers of the daily press sur- 
pass all others. In fact, with very few ex- 
ceptions, those who have made their marks as 
humorists in this century have begun the 
work which brought them fame by publishing 
in the newspapers. The newspaper editor of 
this age is peculiarly well fitted for the work 
of selecting the good things in wit and humor 
which please the public. He has space for the 
publication of any available matter ; he wants 
new things all the time ; he knows what the 
people like, and he also knows a good thing 
when he sees it. Again, he is wholly impar- 
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tial in the choice of matter. And last of all, the 
humor and wit always go to him first. Very 
little really good wit and humor is sent to the 
editors of the magazines; why, it is difficult 
to say. If you want matter of this kind, seek 
it in the columns of the press and you will 
surely find it. Much there is, of course, that 
is poor stuff, unfit to print and not worth 
reading, for the average newspaper editor is 
not very discriminating; but, despite this 
fact, the good things are there too. Selections 
from these are worth collecting. Many of 
them, had they been written years ago, would 
now be found in books of standard verse. It 
is not too much to say that there is matter to 
be found in the newspapers of to-day which 
is generally better than that set apart as worth 
preserving by even so eminent acritic as the 
late William Cullen Bryant, who gives a 
chapter to humorous poems in his famous 
Library of Poetry and Song. 


Tue information contained in the article by 
Mr. Walsh on ‘“‘ American Pottery” will be 
valuable to many who are fond of the stud 
of earthenware, and to all who seek oat. 
edge on any general subject. Few realize how 
the first pottery made in this country was pro- 
duced, and of those who have some knowl- 
edge on the subject many are not well in- 
formed. The pottery craze has brought so 
much ware into the market, and so many 
dealers are either ignorant or dishonest, that 
it is not a matter of wonder that many people 
have purchased specimens which are not 
what they think them. A careful study of the 
remarks of Mr. Walsh will be of use to per- 
sons who wish to avoid error in selecting rare 
pottery. An added vaJue is given to the 
article by the reproduction of the photographs 
which Dr. Barber has loaned from his collec- 
tion of choice specimens. 


Lovers of nature will be pleased with the 
article on ‘* Wild Flowers” which appears in 
this issue. Less is known of the wild flowers 
of America than of the garden and hot-house 
blooms which are grown in this land; and the 
information given is therefore especially use- 
ful and agreeable. The wild flowers are our 
familiar friends, but, as often happens in the 
case of familiars, we are not given to a close 
inspection of their good points, until our at- 
tention is called to them by someone more 
observing than the average of people. In 
England the wild flowers are better known 
than here, English people being strongly at- 
tached to these lovely children of the fields 
and woodlands, and the fondness which they 
show for them is worthy of emulation by our- 
selves. The wild flower has a charm which 
is peculiarly its own. It may not be so strik- 
ing as its cultivated descendant, it is not so 
conspicuous as its aristocratic cousin, the hot- 
house flower, but it has a beauty which is all 
its own, and a place in the heart of nature 
which no other thing can fill ; and wise indeed 
is he who learns to love it and to accept it 
as it comes to him, fresh and unaltered, from 
the hand of God. 





THE SCRAP-BOOK 
BITS OF WIT AND HUMOR BY THE NEWSPAPER POETS 


A SUPREME MOMENT 
Scott County (Miss.) Gazette 


His hand lay on her hair, 

Her face so fair, 
Upturned to his, 
Bespoke the truth. 

And he, with subtle care 

Her thought did share. 
A shriek—a whizz! 
He had the tooth. 


A MUSICALE 
London Sun 


The programme, she informed me, was a charming one, 
indeed, 

From the splendid Wagner overture, which nothing 
could exceed, 

To the lovely little scherzo and the minuet for strings, 

And the latest bit of Dvorak, which made her sigh for 
wings. ¥: 

Throughout the Grieg concerto her emotion was intense ; 

It seemed to me at times she held her breath in deep 


suspense ; 
She ay of opus this and that, of Schubert, Bach, and 
iszt, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Tschaikowski, and a score whose 
names I missed. 


But when at last ’twas over and I led her down the stair 

I — that beneath her breath she hummed a little 
air ; 

It was not upon the programme, being commonplace 
and tuny, 

And I wondered at the sudden drop from Bach tu 
« Annie Rooney.” 


BILL JOHNSON'S OPINIONS 
Atlanta Constitution 


T've allus notissed, fellers, 
Hit’s a risky thing to do 

To kalkalate accordin’ 
To how things looks to you. 


The man ‘at talks the nicest 
Don’t he’p you up the hill, 
The one ’at prays the loudest 

Don’t allus pay his bill. 


Sometimes the biggest fishes 
Bites the smallest kinds o’ baits, 
And mighty ugly wimmin 
Can make the best o’ mates. 


The smartest lookin’ feller 
May be a reg’ler fool. 

You're allus kicked the highest 
By the meekest lookin’ mule. 


THE MAN OF TRUTH 
Scranton Free Press 


It doesn’t pay to contradict when people pause to tell 
The stories that you’ve heard so oft before 
Of * —_ days” which solemnly they vow to you 
e 
So often in the good old days of yore. 
And —* they will talk to you about the fish they 
caught, 
Without reply you turn your head away ; 
You =, with politeness, give expression to the 
ought, 
Yet you wonder what George Washington would say. 


batman ~ able statistician comes with figures and with 
acts 


To promote some novel scheme of roseate hue ; 
When a trust manipuiator seeks to justify his acts, 
And a reconteur announces “‘ something new ” ; 
When jingo-citizens proceed to tell how they’d behave 
In cage they went a-marching to the fray, 
You preserve a smiling silence and your breath you 
shrewdly save. 
But you wonder what George Washington would say. 


DISENCHANTMENT 
Cleveland Leader 


I looked upon her lithographs— 
How heayenly did she seem! 

Until the show came into town 
I walked as in a dream, 


I went the first night to the play 
And saw her. Do you know 

That they made splendid lithographs 
Some forty years ago? 


BILLY, HE’S IN TROUBLE 
Denver Post 


I’ve got a letter, parson, from my son away out West, 

An’ my ol’ heart ’s as heavy as an anvil in my breast, 

To think the boy whose futur’ I had once so proudly 
planned 

Should a from the path o’ right an’ come to such 
an en 

I told him when he lift us only three short years ago, 

He’d find himself a-ploughin’ in a mighty crooked row— 

He'd miss his father’s counsels, an’ his mother’s prayers, 


too, 
But he said the farm was hateful, an’ he guessed he’d 
have to go. 


I know thar’s big temptation for a youngster in the 


West, 
But I believed our Billy had the courage to resist, 
An’ when he left I warned him o’ the everwaitin’ snares 
That lie like hidden sarpints in life’s pathway every- 


wheres. 
But Bill, he promised faithful to be keerful, an’ allowed 
He’d build a reputation that’d make us —— proud, 
But it seems as how my counsel sort o’ faded from his 


min 
An’ now the boy’s in trouble o’ the very wustest kind ! 


His a come so seldom that I somehow sort 0’ 
now 

That Billy was a-trampin’ on a mighty rocky road. 

But never once imagined he would bow my head in 


shame, 
Av’ in the dust ’d waller his ol’ daddy’s honored name. 
He writes from out in Denver, an’ the story’s mighty 


short ; 
I just can’t tell his mother ; it'd crush her age! ol’ heart ! 


An’ so I reckoned, parson, you might break the news to 


her— 
Bill’s in the legislatur’, but he doesn’t say what fur. 


STILL FAVOR GAS 
Denver Post 


The maidens now are kicking at the incandescent lights, 
Because od spoil the sweetness of the weekly sparking 
nights— 
They pom they are a nuisance and had really ought to go, 
Because, you see, they can’t be —_—- 
wa 
j down 








